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OBSERVATIONS 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE... 


In the last issue of Current Dialogue we 
gave the dialogue news related to the 6th Assembly 
at Vancouver. The Assembly, which meets once in 
seven years, is primarily a celebration. But it 
also deliberates on the future programmes of the 
World Council of Churches for the ensuing seven 
years. The broad programme outlines drawn by 
the Assembly have now been spelt out in more 
detail by the Central Committee - the governing 
body of the Council - which met in July 1984. 
The sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths is now ready to launch its programme for 
the period until the next Assembly with the help 
and guidance of its new Working Group, 


PROGRAMME EMPHASES 


Actual dialogues with people of living 
faiths continue to be the major emphasis of 
the sub-unit. The concept and the practice of 
dialogue as a way of expressing the relationship 
between faith communities have now become a 
reality in many places. The sub-unit, therefore, 
will have to concentrate on specific areas of 
the world, both local and regional, where dia- 
logue needs to be initiated or encouraged; it 
needs to make the interest in dialogue at inter- 
national levels have a local base and reality; 
it should select specific areas where dialogue 
is desperately needed, and where the lack of 
contact between the communities of faith has 
led them to a state of alienation and conflict. 
This will not be an easy task nor a spectacular 
one. But this needs to be done urgently. For 
dialogue is also a fundamental service that 
people do to their communities; community today 
cannot be assumed. It needs to be built, sus- 
tained and preserved. 


SPECIAL STUDY 


Those who were at both the Nairobi Assembly 
(1975) and Vancouver (1983) would have noticed a 
fundamental shift in the dialogue debate among 
the churches. At Nairobi, the concept and prac- 
tice of dialogue itself was under attack - will 
this not lead to syncretism? What happens to 
the mission of the church? What is the witness 
we give to Christ? 


The Guidelines on Dialogue developed after 
the Nairobi Assembly faced some of these questions 
and set out the practice of dialogue as a mutual 
encounter of faiths. 


At Vancouver, the practice of dialogue it- 
self was not under attack. Rather, the issue ran 
into problems whenever the report spoke about 
God's dealing with people of other living faiths. 
The debate led to some confusion and considerable 
disagreement among Christians on how they under- 
Stand the relationship of God, whom they serve 
and worship, and the people who live by other 


faith perspectives. This is a theological issue 
for Christians and it is now important that the 


churches should face this question more directly 


and in new ways. 


The sub-unit therefore plans to initiate a 
five-year programme on the "Theological signifi- 
cance of people of other faiths, and their 
convictions". This study will be an inner dia- 
logue among the churches. But it is a study 
relevant to all religious communities that seek 
to live together in a religiously plural world. 
It is our hope that the study, utilizing an 
inductive methodology at local and regional 
levels, will help the churches to grapple with 
the issue and to come up with concerns that 
could be shared among all the churches, and 
culminating in an international meeting. 


PROGRAMMES IN COLLABORATION WITH OTHER SUB-UNITS 


The concern for dialogue spills over into 
a number of other programmes of the WCC. How 
are theology and religions taught in the semi- 
naries? What is the task of education in 
multi-faith and multi-cultural societies, and 
how is it carried out? What can be the response 
of the religious communities together to the 
threats some aspects of technology make to life 
and survival? How can the religions respond to 
issues related to the place and participation 
of women in society and in the life of religious 
communities? What is the relation between faith 
and culture? These are some of the issues in 
which the sub-unit will cooperate with other 
sub-units of the WCC in initial explorations. 
It will also have the benefit of giving a broader 
base for the concern for dialogue within the work 
of the WCC. 


ISSUES THAT NEED ATTENTION 


The growing number of New Religious Movements 
has evoked a variety of reponses within religious 
communities. Some have seen them as a serious 
challenge to long-established religious traditions; 
others have seen them as growing points of a new 
spirituality for our time. There are conflicting 
views held on how much the major religious tradi- 
tions should relate to them. The New Religious 
Movements themselves vary a great deal from 
genuine search for a true spiritual foundation 
to sects that manipulate and use the spiritual 
sensitivity of persons. The whole issue has 
been made complex also by the rise in many places 
of extreme and sometimes militant religious expres- 
sions. Religions are increasingly used for poli- 
tical ends by those who care little or nothing 
about them. 


There have been many requests - even pres- 
sure - that the sub-unit should take up this 
issue for study and dialogue. There is no doubt 


that the issue is of prime importance and should 
be addressed. The resources within the sub-unit 
however are so limited that it is in a continuing 
crisis about carrying out even its normal pro- 
gramme. There is commitment, however, to continue 
to have a watching brief on these issues and to 
bring recommendations on a future date. 


AND IDEOLOGIES? 


Dialogue with ideologies has continually 
presented problems, mainly because we did not 
have a full-time staff person to deal with the 
issue. But the nature of the subject was itself 
a problem. The same Christian sometimes clings 
to a socialist or capitalist ideology, and at the 
same time claims that the ideology he or she 
holds is in fact the social expression of the 
faith he or she confesses. Some Christians even. 
deny that they have an ideology even though, for 
example, they may be absolutely convinced that 
capitalist or a socialist ideology is the right 
one to order society. Others always treat 
marxism as the only ideology. The whole issue 
leads to the problem of "partners" for dialogue. 


This issue was discussed in much detail 
during the consultation on Churches among 
Ideologies (December 1981) and subsequent meet- 
ings of the Dialogue Working Group and the 
Executive Committee. 


There is also an increasing awareness that 
some of the ideologies presenting themselves 
today need to be critically analysed and studied 
and that this should be done in other sub-units 
of the Council where this issue is dealt with. 


The result of all the discussion has been 
that the emphasis on critical and analytical 
study on ideologies has been placed within a 
different sub-unit (CCPD) with the specific 
responsibility for ideologies. The name of the 
dialogue sub-unit has been changed to "Sub-unit 
on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths". But 
the sub-unit continues to carry responsibility 
for dialogue with persons (like marxists) for 
whom the ideology functions as a religion. 


Unsatisfactory solution? 


Well, there were as many views as there 
were persons in this debate, and the sub-unit 
accepts the final verdict of the Central 
Committee! 


All this is to keep you informed of what 
has happened and where we hope to be heading 
in the future. We are pleased that you are 
our partners in this pilgrimage. 


S. Wesley Ariarajah 


COMING EVENTS 


DIALOGUE WITH LIVING FAITHS (WCC) 


Religious Pluralism: Its Meaning 
and Limits in the World Today: 


A consultation jointly planned and sponsored 
with the International Jewish Committee for 
Interreligious Consultations (IICIC). 
Participation limited to twenty Jews and 
twenty Christians, selected by the sponsoring 
bodies, Cambridge, Massachusetts, USA, 

25-28 November, 1984. 


Conflict and Reconciliation - Resources 


Within our Religious Traditions: 


A small Buddhist-Christian consultation on 
inter-faith relations and dialogue in North 
Asia, Hong Kong, 10-15 December, 1984. 


(Reports on these two consultations will appear 
in the next Current Dialogue.) 


ISLAM IN AFRICA PROJECT 


Sudan: Third week of October 1984 in Khartoum 

Liberia: Consultation on "Islam in West Africa 
and the Sudan" (for Christian Council General 

Secretaries in West Africa, in Monrovia, 

27-30 November 1984. 


Zaire (Eastern): At Bunia Theological Institute, 
10-13 December, 1984. 


Hellenic College/Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School 

of Theology 

An Orthodox Christian-Muslim Dialogue, Brookline, 
Massachusetts, USA, 17-19 March, 1985. For informa- 
tion contact: Rev. Dr. George Papademetriou, 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School 

of Theology, 50 Goddard Avenue, Brookline MA 02146. 


N.B. Readers who would like coming events announced 
are invited to send details to the editor 6 months 
in advance. 


A pastor in a multi-faith community offers his 


REFLECTIONS ON THREE EVENTS 


WILLIAM K. HARMAN 


Encinitas, California - 


Shortly after arrival at this small Lutheran 
parish in the coastal area of southern California, 
my ten. years of overseas, ecumenical and inter- 
national ministries were given new relevance by 
three events. 


The first event was the transfer of a 
Lutheran man, married to a Jewish woman, from 
the east coast to our area. He immediately 
joined our congregation which hitherto had 
known only the anomaly of one of its members 
married to an American Buddhist woman.. 


The second event was the request after a 
Sunday morning worship service by a young couple 
for a religious marriage ceremony. This would 
not be an unusual request for a pastor, except 
that the woman was a committed Lutheran 
Christian and the manwas an equally committed 
Jew. 


The third event was the request by a local 
cultural and educational arts centre to share in 
an open discussion and dialogue with a visiting 
Tibetan Buddhist Lama on the subject of spiri- 
tuality. 


These three events, among others, have 
increasingly propelled me to view ecumenical 
and interfaith dialogue with new relevance for 
the local level of church life. Perhaps my 
three years in Africa among a mixture of 
Christians, Muslims and African traditional 
religionists and my four years serving an 
ecumenical experiment by Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Moravians among Christian, Hindu and Muslim 
peoples prepared me uniquely for the events 
facing me in southern California. Perhaps the. 
world of diversity and pluralism is increasingly 
coming to affect the average congregation in the 
USA more than we know. In either case, events 
such as these show the need for other than tradi- 
tional seminary education offered in most major 
seminaries in the US in order to deal creatively 
with demands that require an interfaith aware- 
ness in local pastoral ministry. 


To minister to a Lutheran Christian man 
married to a Jewish woman who was raising her 
children in the Jewish faith, required of me an 
openness to and interest in the Jewish tradition, 
which meant being present at various significant 
events for the children such as the boy's Bar 
Mitzvah. A month of sessions in the Sunday 
morning adult forum hour on Luther and Jews 
during the Luther 500th Anniversary year was 
especially well received when our Lutheran/Jewish 
couple shared their experiences as an interfaith 
family. From these discussions has evolved a 
plan for Jewish-Christian dialogues with the 
neighbouring Temple Soleil. 


Planning for a religious wedding ceremony 
for a Lutheran Christian and a Jew was more 
problematic. The first issue was the necessity 
to ensure that the service would be truly inter- 
faith in its witness to the commitments of both 
participants. It was their service, but the 
traditions of the Christian church and the Jewish 
faith should witness equally in the service. Was 
it possible to find clergy of both traditions to 
participate in such a service? I expressed my 
openness as a Lutheran pastor who felt comfort- 
able witnessing by my very presence and identity 
to the Christian tradition. Finding a rabbi 
willing to be involved required some searching. 
Finally, it became known that there was a rabbi 
in San Diego who broadcasts weekly radio and TV 
shows on Jewish concerns and sees his ministry 
as a mission to Jews no longer related to temples 
and synagogues. 


Initial meetings with the rabbi by the 
couple revealed that Rabbi Gottesmann saw his 
ministry especially in relation to Jews who 
marry Gentiles. He felt he could witness well to 
the Jewish tradition by participating in a Jewish- 
Christian wedding in order to affirm the Jewish- 
ness of the man entering into the relatiosnhip. 
It was agreed by all of us that there could be 
no conversions to either side in the process or 
our grand experiment would be ruined. 


The service itself included elements of both 
faiths, with the understanding that traditional 
references in standardized language to Jesus 
Christ would be offensive to the Jewish partici- 
pants. I wore my robes and stoles and cross, 
which I felt bore adequate visual witness to the . 
central reality of Jesus Christ in our Lutheran 
Christian faith. The traditional wine drinking, 
Hebrew words of blessing, and breaking of the 
glass at the end of the ceremony were present. 

The vows were doubled so that I did the traditional 
Christian vows with the couple and then the tradi- 
tional Jewish vows were done with the couple. 
Readings from both the Old and New Testaments 

were read. The Lord's Prayer was included (at 

the insistence of the Christian bride) after an 
introduction by myself that this was a Jewish 
prayer addressed to the God who is Father of us 
all and stating that those who wished to do so 
might pray it in unison. (A quick peek from my 
lowered head revealed that the rabbi remained 
apart from the praying aloud of the Lord's 

Prayer, but the parents and several relatives of 
the Jewish groom were participating with great 
gusto.) The final blessing was chanted in Hebrew 
by the rabbi and then in English by myself, line 
after line. 


What did it all mean? The couple are com- 
mitted to further pursuit of understanding each 


other's faith more deeply. The Lutheran woman 
has attended temple and celebrated Passover; the 
Jewish man wanted to participate in Christmas to 
understand it better (he had grown up having a 
Christmas tree in his house) and attended all 
the Holy Week services and Easter in order to 
"get the flavour" (his words) of this central 
season of the Christian faith. So far they 
envision their children being baptised Christian, 
but receiving Jewish instruction as well. He is 
intending to remain Jewish, but hopes both of 
them grow in their understanding of faith in 

a God who is the source of all faiths. 


The request to dialogue with a Tibetan 
Buddhist lama came as a bit of a surprise, but 
a natural result of exposure as the Lutheran 
pastor who participated in the Jewish-Christian 
wedding ceremony. It meant for me a fresh 
field of study and research since the fertile 
field of American interest in Buddhism had 
developed during my years in overseas ministry. 
The presence of a new Buddhist University only 
ten miles from my parish opened my eyes to a 
new reality for interfaith relations, at least 
in southern California. 


Making much use of John Cobb's work, Beyond 
Dialogue, published by Fortress Press, I attempted 
to discover where there might be common ground 
for discussion. Spirituality became the code 
word for our discussions, since that term 


+ + + + + + + + + + + 


Sa 


embraced not only our two religious traditions 
but also is the word used to describe a new 
interest among the American population in 
matters other than material. 


Operating from a concept of "convinced 
openness" as spelled out by Lutheran theologian 
Martin Marty and others, I attempted to suggest 
that it is possible for Christians like myself 
to remain personally committed to faith in Jesus 
Christ as way, truth, and life and still remain 
open to fresh revelations of God in other reli- 
gious traditions. This stance brought most sur- 
prise and delight not only from the Buddhist lama and 
his devotees, but from the Christians with 
enquiring minds who formed the bulk of the 
audiences in the discussion series. 


I concluded from this and other interfaith 
dialogue experiences, that there exists in the 
United States a greatly undernourished congrega- 
tion of culturally and confessionally committed 
Christians with enquiring minds who are searching 
for a way to be both committed and open in their 
faith. Tools that will better define this 
stance and discussions along this line at the 
grass roots level would increasingly feed peoples 
of all faiths. 

+ + 4 + + 


William Harman is pastor of Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, Encinitas, California, USA. 


+ + + + + + + + + 


PHILIPPINE MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE 


A STATEMENT BY THE (PHILIPPINES) COMMITTEE FOR MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE (cMCcD) 


Beginning 1979 a number of Protestant and 
Catholic church-related groups have, without much 
public notice, observed Duyog Ramadhan (duyog in 
Cebuano means 'to no mmm This annual edu- 
cational campaign, conducted at the time of the 
Muslim fast month of Ramadhan, initially started 
in areas in Mindanao-Sulu populated by Christian 
and Muslim communities, and by 1982 has spread 
north to Luzon, specifically Metro Manila, and 
in central Philippines, specifically in Cebu City. 


Duyog Ramadhan aimed at the building and 
deepening of Christians' awareness and under- 
standing of Muslims in the Philippines - their 
faith, their history, their concrete life situ- 
ations and struggles. This was especially so in 
view of the virtual war situation in the first 
half of the 70s in Mindanao-Sulu, particularly 
in the Muslim areas. The volatile situation was 
exacerbated by the already prevailing Christian- 
Muslim tensions that were brought about by the 
historical wedges of colonialism and, in its 
modern janus face, imperialism. Continuously to 
stress the aims of the campaign, the theme 
adopted over the years was: Pagtoo Nagkadaiya 
sa Pakigbisog Maghiusa! (Cebuano for "Two 
Faiths, One Struggle:" 


Activities have consisted of holding 
symposia/lectures as well as group discussions, 
circulation of reading materials on Muslim 
Filipinos, promotion of sectoral Muslim-Christian 


dialogues and exposure trips to Muslim communities, 
encouragement of justice and peace groups to delve 
into issues that greatly affect the Moro people, 
sponsorship of photo exhibits, audio-visual presen- 
tations and productions by community theatre groups, 
the integration of Muslim concerns in sermons and 
orders of worship/liturgy and many other creative 
forms. 


Much has transpired since then. Given the 
escalating socio-economic crisis, the lot of the 
Muslim and Christian Filipino masses has turned 
for the worse. All the more now, whatever dif- 
ferences there were have been overshadowed as 
both communities are suffering under the yoke of 
exploitation and political oppression unleashed 
by local and foreian corporate interests abetted 
by military and para-military groups. 


' These conditions have led to further develop- 
ment of the educational campaign's focus. 
Whereas before Christian Filipinos were called 
to be in solidarity with their Muslim brothers 
and sisters, it is significant to note that the 
majority Filipino and Moro peoples have now begun 
to express solidarity with each other. The 
heightening sclidarity can also be properly 
attributed to the positive response and learning 
from the educational experience, enabling people 
and communities concerned, involved and com- 
mitted to~grow together in the "dialogue of life". 


+ + : L 


I WAS NO STRANGER AT VANCOUVER 


TISSA GNANATILAKE 


The sixth Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches was held from 26th July to 10th August 
1983 at the British Columbia University in 
Vancouver, Canada. Representatives from more 
than 300 Christian churches from over 100 coun- 
tries participated in this meeting. Among this 
assembly of about 3,500 representatives were 
children, young people and the aged as well as 
persons from various stations in life. In addi- 
tion to the delegates a specia] feature of the 
Assembly was the participation of representatives 
from other world religions: Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Islam and Judaism. Although the number of invited 
guests who participated was a small company in 
terms of numbers it may be said that they enjoyed 
an important place in the life of the Assembly. 


Among the representatives of other religions 
who participated in this Assembly there were 
about four of us who were Buddhists. I feel I 
should place on record my feelings and valuable 
experience both as a Sri Lankan Therevada Buddhist 
who participated in the Assembly as well as a 
stranger who witnessed this event. I believe 
that this will be of use both to Sri Lankan 
Buddhists as well as Christian friends who live 
with us. 


We must accept the somewhat unpleasant 
truth that in Sri Lanka, which has a multiracial 
and multireligious community, although different 
races and religions generally join together in 
carrying out their day-to-day activities, between 
the Buddhist monks and Christian clergy who repre- 
sent their respective religious traditions there 
is still in fact no close link. We can say, 
however, that this situation is now gradually 
changing for the better. It is my own individual 
view that this should be so. Therefore I cannot 
say that the experience I had of mixing with 
persons of other faiths was a completely new 
experience for me. The opportunity of joining 
such a huge assembly representing so many nations 
and races was indeed an experience that engendered 
much joy for me. In this great Assembly I was 
the only one representing my own religious tradi- 
tion. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to think 
that I was a stranger among them. From the very 
first day of the Assembly, all of us there inclu- 
ding myself were fortunate enough to consicer one 
another simply as one human gathering. We had 
assembled from the North, South, East and West; 
we were black, white, brown, and yellow. Yet 
transcending all these differences we became 
partakers of one human race. 


In fact this universal atmosphere which was 
created by religious reasons aroused in us a 
happy dream of what the future of the world might 
be. We live today in a world that is divided by 
questions of economics, politics, society and 
religion. If we consider particularly the 
question of religious organizations built on 


religious foundations we see how they have separated 
people from one another inthe name of religion. For 
that very reason we have engaged in various dread- 
ful deeds to propagate our own religions. It is 
the religions that can remove the tendency towards 
separatism, which is visible even today, and right 
the wrongs of the past. We have to retrace our 
steps towards the wisdom disclosed to us in the 
religions. At the Vancouver Assembly one of the 
facts that I realized is that it can really be 
done. 


I must state very clearly that by this I do 
not mean that all the religions of the world 
should be gathered together and made into one 
religion, or that one religion which has organiza- 
tional ability and power should swallow up all the 
other religions. 


At these sessions of the Assembly on various 
occasions we had the opportunity to engage in inter- 
religious dialogue. Many persons do not clearly 
understand the nature and the objectives of inter- 
religious dialogue. It was evident that many who 
talk much about this had not understood what inter- 
religious dialogue is all about, or perhaps it may 
be that they were reluctant to speak out their 
real thoughts. However, on all these occasions 
my stand was that inter-religious dialogue should 
be aimed at restoring the unity of the human race, 
once religions have been responsible for raising 
barriers that prevent people from joining together 
with their fellows.The objective of inter-religious 
dialogue should not be the production of a 'salad 
of religions'. We should refrain from raising 
religious disputations and quarrelling with one 
another and with the blessing of the religions we 
should accept the various world challenges that 
are before us, like the food question, disarmament, 
and the pollution of the environment, which should 
be solved by the whole human race. Religions must 
bring people together for the fulfilment of these 
great tasks. I said on one occasion that inter- 
religious dialogue will be meaningful only if it 
fulfils this role. At this Assembly on various 
occasions we openly expressed our opinions to one 
another. To put it in different words we agreed 
to disagree. Not only were they not angry that 
this pagan did not accept belief in God, they 
were not even so unkind as to commit him to ever- 
lasting hell! 


I had the opportunity at the Vancouver 
Assembly to meet some distinguished personalities 
of the Christian world. Among them was Dr Robert 
Runcie, Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Philip Potter, 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches; 
Dr John Taylor, and our own Rev. Wesley Ariarajah 
of Sri Lanka. In the Christian world the person 
who may be regarded as the highest personality 
next to the Pope is the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
No one can forget his simple unassuming ways 
after one has met him. When I saw him queueing 


up to obtain his lunch and after that walking about 
here and there looking for a place at table where he 
could eat it, or when I saw him sitting on a wall 
talking to a group of friends, there welled within 
me the deep respect that anyone would feel towards 
a truly humble person. I could see that he did 

not expect from others nor did others show him 

very much outward deference. For me who belongs 

to a country with an eastern tradition this was 

a considerable surprise. Should we respect 

another by exalting him to the skies or by bring- 
ing him down to earth? Does one win our respect 
merely because one is over us or because while 
being over us one is willing to be one with us? 
Does one lose the respect that others have for 

one by being accessible to others or does the 

fact that one is unapproachable diminish the 
respect due to one? 


The great tent that had been erected at 
Vancouver for daily services and the inspiring 
services of worship held there were moving enough 
to transport one to another world. I was not so 
transported but I must admit that I was a most 
interested spectator. On the first day at the 
end of the service a certain mother offered her 
infant child as an offering to God. This event 
was able to move me, who am not easily moved by 
external displays of human faith. From time to 
time I went to see novel forms of worship that 
were tried out day by day. I found it difficult 
to understand the high regard the delegates had 
for worship. In the context of western civili- 
zation I expected to find a group of people who 
gave first place to the intellect. I did not 
think that they would be attracted much by aesthe- 
tics, the sublime and extravagant display. But I 
realized that I was wrong. I saw how even today, 
even in societies considered highly developed, 
people are fascinated by externals. I saw how 
they are captivated by outward happiness genera- 
ted by song and music. I found it difficult to 
understand how among this number there could be 
certain persons whomby then I had come to recog- 
nize through discussion as intellectuals. Even 
now I find it difficult to understand this 
phenomenon, especially because I belong to the 
Therevada tradition, which does not regard exter- 
nals highly. I have no doubt that religion is 
something connected with the heart. But in the 
Therevada tradition religion has come to be 
associated very largely with the intellect. In 
modern Sri Lanka certain popular sentimental 
practices appear to be creeping into religious 
life. But it will be a long time before they 
enter the Therevada tradition. I would have been 
more appreciative if the effort the Assembly put 
into worship services by the introduction of novel 
elements day by day had been diverted to bring out 
the significance of certain Biblical insights more 
arrestingly. I remember I expressed this thought 
once in a small discussion group to which I 
belonged. It is my impression that while a certain 
number of those who uphold the Christian faith 
favour the inspirational aspects described above, 
many favour an intellectual diet. 


With regard to the practice of religion in 
Sri Lanka many Buddhist policy makers and leaders 


hold that it should be devoid of economic, social 
and political considerations. This contradicts the 
outlook of the Buddha. The Buddha accepted that 
the religious principles of humanity are under the 
influence of economic, social and political fac- 
tors. I must say that this faulty understanding 
which we often come across makes religious teaching 
appear ridiculous. 


One of the important things that I noted in 
the Vancouver Assembly was how the participants 
were intensely alive to the influence of the 
factors described above on religious practice. 
Indeed this is praiseworthy. There are many 
lessons we can learn from this. Before one speaks 
about submission and discipline we must consider 
whether there exists in society an atmosphere 
that is conducive to the maintenance of a submis- 
sive discipline. Before we praise the practice 
of making offerings, we must consider whether 
people have anything to offer, at least we must 
consider whether a person has enough food to live 
on. But in all this there is one thing we must 
not forget. We must act in all these matters 
remembering that we are people of religion and 
observing the appropriate limits. I remember 
that in my small discussion group, when someone 
spoke about these problems in a state of high 
excitement, 1 had to explain to him that as a 
Buddhist my attitude was not one of intense 
agitation. 


The attention paid to the natives of Canada 
at this assembly cannot easily be forgotten. The 
dance they performed on the "Canadian native 
night" was indeed unforgettable. The speech made 
by the elderly native leader to the large crowd 
that assembled that night was considered by many 
to be needlessly too long. But who is to be 
blamed for the fact that the "purposeless hurry" 
of the developed world was something incompre- 
hensible to this elder? Perhaps for him time 
like the universe was endless. That day he told 
us how the land of his forefathers had been taken 
over by the "civilized" world. There was no 
anger in his words but there was evident in his 
speech a warm feeling of closeness to the environ- 
ment, the trees, the rivers, the mountains, the 
beasts and the birds. As I listened to his words 
I was reminded of the historic letter written by 
a Red Indian leader to an American President who 
offered to buy the land on which they lived. I 
felt that the shades of those who belonged to the 
generation of Hiawatha would be discerned among 
them. 


If one were to ask me what I contributed to 
the Vancouver Assembly there is nothing that I 
could say by way of reply. But if I were asked 
what I received from Vancouver there is very much 
that I could say. 


+ + + + + + 
(Translated from Sinhala by Rev. Kenneth kernando, 
Director of the Ecumenical Institute, Colombo) 


Venerable Tissa Gnanatilake is a Buddhist monk 
from Sri Lanka. He was one of the interfaith 
Guests at the 6th Assembly. 
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YOUNG JEWS AND CHRISTIANS DEAL WITH LIBERATION ISSUES 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


A call to support the dignity of women was 
one of the results of a conference of young Jews 
and Christians that dealt with the theme "Libera- 
tion - Impulses from Jewish Passover and 
Christian Easter". 


At the invitation of the International 
Council of Christians and Jews, fifty-one young 
people from twelve (mostly European) countries 
(Austria, Belgium, France, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Iceland, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden, 
and Switzerland) - 22 Jews, 29 Christians, 22 
women and 29 men - had come together from 26th 
April to lst May, 1984, at the "Evangelisches 
Bergheim", Unterjoch/Allgdu, Federal Republic of 
Germany, near the Austrian border. They dealt 
with different aspects of the need for libera- 
tion in the world of today and tomorrow against 
the background of the just-concluded feasts of 
Passover and Easter. This was done in discus- 
sions, role plays, non-verbal communication, in 
the joyous celebration of the Jewish Sabbath 
and the Christian Sunday, in the observance of 
the Holocaust remembrance day, which fell in 
the time of the conference, and in informal 
conversations. 


The biblical story of the Exodus from Egpyt 
and Paul's letter to the Romans, Chapter 8, deal- 
ing with the liberation of God's creation provided 
the basis for the discussion of contemporary 
liberation issues, such as liberation in the 
socio-economic situation of today, the liberation 
of the foreigner among us in modern society. On 
the basis of the study of the fourth chapter of 
the Book of Micah that deals with making swords 
into ploughshares and spears into pruning-hooks, 
political issues were focused on,and the need for 
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PEOPLE 


Krister Stendahl, moderator of the Consultation on 
the Church and the Jewish People (CCIJP) and cur- 
rently Andrew W. Mellon Professor of Divinity 

at Harvard Divinity School, will be installed as 
Bishop of Stockholm (Church of Sweden) on 7th 
October, 1984. After 19th September his address 


will be: Artillerigatan 30, S-114 51 Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Gerhart M.Rieqner, co-chairman of the World Jewish 
ongress Governing Board and former General Secretary 

ot the WIC, was awarded the Roger E.Joseph Prize at 

the commencement exercises of the Hebrew Union College 

Jewish Institute of Religion in Temple Emanuel, New 

York, on 22nd May 1984 "for the uncompromising moral 

determination he displayed in pursuing the human rights 

of Jews when an indifferent or hostile work was bent 

on disregarding and abrogating them." 


liberation from fear through reconciliation was 
perceived, especially in the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. 


Special attention was paid to the liberation 
of women and men. Regarding the dignity of women, 
the conference issued this statement of support: 


Our society's obsession with sex and vio- 
lence, especially pornography that exploits 
women, makes women fearful (even to walk 
outside alone) and pollutes the minds and 
hearts of all of us. Our religious commu- 
nities, believing in the creation of women 
and men in God's image, must lead the protest 
against this spiritual cancer that threatens 
all human relations. 


Just as Jews and Christians have begun to 
listen to each other's distinct testimonies, 
so we should encourage men and women to 
receive and respect each other's witnesses, 
so that each is enriched by the unique 
insights of the other sex. In this regard, 
the religious needs of single Jews and 
Christians, both women and men, should 

be addressed. 


Jews and Christians must actively work to 
overcome discrimination against women, to 
ensure their full rights and opportunities, 
in their own religious communities and in 
the wider society, 


Justice for women is a necessary requirement 
for the liberation of men, too. Men need the 
help of women in their own struggle to libe- 
rate themselves from their own stereotyped 
attitudes and social roles. 


SO I i ania ee wl ea 


Wesley Brown, for the past five years at the Ecume- 
nical Institute at Tantur (Jerusalem) and author of 
the Jerusalem Post column "Qikoumenikos" has trans- 
ferred to Berkeley, California, USA, where he is 
head of the American Baptist Seminary of the West. 


Frances B.Manson, CCIP member and pastor of the Stilwell 


United Methodist Church, Stilwell, Kansas, USA, was 
honoured as Outstanding Woman in Religion by the 
Kansas City Metropolitan Commission on the Status 
and Role of Women, 28th June 1984, 


Francis Palmer has assumed the post, previously 
held by the late Peter Schneider, of Secretary 
to the Interfaith Dialogue Trust and editor of 
Ends and Odds, He may be reached at 14 Gorway 
Gardens, Walsall WS1 3B9, England. 
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LUTHERANS AND JEWS: A REPORT FROM THE 7TH LWF ASSEMBLY 


ARNE SOVIK 


For the first time a person of other than 
Christian faith addressed a Lutheran World 
Federation General Assembly when that body met 
for the seventh time in Budapest last month. 

The speaker was Dr Gerhart M. Riegner, long-time 
general secretary and now co-chairman of the 
World Jewish Congress and chairman of the Inter- 
national Jewish Committee for Interreligious 
Consultations. It was also the first time that 
Lutheran-Jewish relations appeared on an Assembly 
agenda, although the Federation through one of 
its commissions had been working on the subfect 
for more than two decades. 


In his address Dr Riegner expressed his 
gratification at the way Lutheran-Jewish conver- 
sations had developed in recent years, noting 
that "interreligious dialogue is a very delicate 
and complicated enterprise, particularly when it 
is heavily burdened by past history. It can only 
succeed if it is based on full trust and confi- 
dence, if the partners are prompted by faith, 
sincerity and courage, and if they understand 
the sensitivities of the other side". 


It was especially the latest Jewish-Lutheran 
conversation, a meeting which took place in July 
1983 in Stockholm, which drew Dr Riegner's atten- 
tion and which was the most important element in 
the Assembly discussion. The theme of the 
Stockholm meeting - the second in what will 
undoubtedly be a continuing series of official 
dialogues analogous to those which the IJCIC 
conducts with other Christian confessional bodies - 
was "Luther, Lutheranism and the Jews". It was a 
theme appropriate to 1983 - the 500th anniversary 
of the Reformer's birth - but also difficult 
because of the burden of past history, not only, 
but of course especially, in the 20th century. 


The Stockholm Consultation had produced a 
statement; more accurately, it had produced 
three statements: one Jewish, one Lutheran and 
one that expressed the mind of the whole group. 
The document has been widely published, but 
because the fifteen Lutherans who took part in 
the Consultation were not specifically authorized 
to speak on behalf of the LWF it could not be 
said to be an official statement. It spoke to 
rather than for the Federation. It required an 
endorsement, which was the immediate occasion for 
a place on the agenda. At the Assembly an ad hoc 
committee was appointed to bring recommendations 
for action on the question of Lutheran-Jewish 
relations. 


The hook of reports on LWF activities since 
the last Assembly (in Dar es Salaam in 1977) in- 
cluded several pages on the subject of Christian- 
Jewish relations, for which the Department of 
Studies had been responsible. It was a limited 
programme that was intended to supplement rather 
than replace the work of the WCC and various re- 
gional structures; yet it had included an inter- 
national Consultation (Bossey 1982), a seminar 
on the Jewish roots of Christian worship 


(Tantur 1982), an earlier Consultation with 
IJCIC (Copenhagen 1981) and two travelling 
lectureships. 


The committee recommended to the Assembly 
(after Dr Riegner's address, which had been very 
well received) that the Stockholm Statements be 
"gratefully received" and referred to the member 
churches to "guide them" in their relationships 
with the Jewish people. But the matter was not 
to be approved without discussion. The Statement 
was in general welcomed, but there were some who 
felt that there lurked in the common rejection by 
the Stockholm group of "organized proselytism" a 
subtle rejection of the missionary commission; 
they voiced this fear from the floor. More to 
the point - and reflecting the highly developed 
(to say the least) sensitivity of some member 
churches to anything that might infringe on their 
absolute sovereignty - was a questioning of the 
phrase "to guide them". The Assembly amended the 
recommendation and resolved: That the Assembly 
gratefully receive the Statement on "Luther, 
Lutheranism and the Jews" and commend it to the 
member churches for study and consideration in 
their relationships with the Jewish people. 
If this phrasing seems weak it must be seen 
the background of general LWF practice. An LWF 
vice-president in a note to Dr Riegner said that 
"the assembly mood regarding Lutheran-Jewish rela- 
tions was altogether positive". That this was a 
fair assessment may be judged from the headline 
on the Assembly's daily paper's report, which 
read, "Stockholm Statement Gets Approval". It 
does not seem unreasonable today to believe that 
the Stockholm Consultation and the action of the 
Assembly constitute, in Dr Reigner's words, 

"a real turning point in our relationship". 


against 


In a second resolution the Assembly recommended 
continuation of the work the LWF is doing on 
Christian-Jewish relations. 


What will be next on the agenda? No formal 
decisions have been made. But the Stockholm Con- 
sultation proposed, and informal discussion in 
Budapest encouraged the proposal, that a thorough 
discussion between Lutherans and Jews on the 
question of mission and witness be given a high 
priority. 


An 80-page record of the Stockholm Consultation, 
edited by Jean Halpérin and Arne Sovik was publi- 
shed by the LWF Department of Studies in July 1984 
and is available on request without charge for 
single copies. Reports of the 4th (Oslo 1975) and 
5th (Bossey 1982) International Consultations on 
the Church and the Jewish People, in English or 
German, are also available. Orders should be sent 
to Dr Eugene Brand, Dept. of Studies LWF, Geneva. 


(Arne Sovik, consultant to the LWF Studies 
for many years served on the staff of the 
in various capacities.) 


Dept., 
LWF 
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MIDDLE EAST DIALOGUE: 


A WAY TO EXPLORE THE 


This statement describes a continuing dia- 
logue undertaken in Syracuse, during the past 
two and a half years in the effort to contribute 
to mutual understanding and peace between Israel 
and its Arab neighbours. All of the participants 
in the dialogue are residents of central New York, 
centring around Syracuse. Though distant in loca- 
tion from the eastern Mediterranean, we are all 
deeply concerned over the violence and bloodshed 
that have troubled that area for thirty-five years 
and more. We are hopeful that through goodwill, 
restraint, and mutual understanding, it might at 
last be possible to find the way towards a work- 
able peace. 


To further this cause, the Middle East 
Dialogue Group will describe its experience in 
meeting, speaking, learning and acting for peace. 
Our purpose in doing so is to suggest to others 
that they consider undertaking similar activities. 
Although we assume that others will not repeat 
the identical pattern we have followed, we hope 
that they will learn from our experience and be 
encouraged to undertake comparable activities. 

If dialogue for peace were to occur in 100 cities 
instead of only one, its effects would undoubtedly 
be more than 100 times greater than the effect we 
have had so far. We therefore invite those who 
are interested in searching for peace in the 
Middle East to join us in a common effort. 


DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 


We have assumed that dialogue requires face 
to face, continuing meetings between partisans of 
the opposing factions. For this reason, we sought 
to form a group that included Jews who were com- 
mitted to the Israeli cause and Palestinians who 
were committed to the Palestinian cause. 


In order to arrange such a dialogue, we 
needed some way of making contact between the two 
groups. For this purpose, people who were not 
clearly identified with either side provided a 
valuable link. In the Syracuse area there were 
some Christians who, though not Palestinian, had 
good contacts with Palestinians and with Jews. 
They helped to arrange meetings between Jews and 
Palestinians interested in dialogue and they 
joined as a third group. 


From the beginning, it was agreed that the 
numbers from each of the three groups ought to be 
roughly equal. A small planning committee, with 
members from each of the three groups, located 
and invited five Jews, five Palestinians, and 
five "others" to participate in the first dia- 
logue. The conditions of participation were 
extremely important in shaping the Dialogue Group. 


Those invited were asked to join only if 
they agreed on a basic approach. This was 
stated as follows: 


PATHS TOWARD PEACE 


The basic assumption of the conversation is 
that all particpants accept the legitimacy of both 
the State of Israel and self-determination for 
Palestinians, including the option of a sovereign 
West Bank-Gaza Strip state. 


The formulation of that initial assumption 
meant that many supporters of Israel and many 
supporters of the Palestinian cause could not 
conscientiously join the Dialogue. As a result, 
the group did not represent the "main stream" of 
thinking in either camp. Rather it selected 
those who were inclined, distinctively and 
unusually, towards the path of reconciliation. 
This type of selection seemed to be necessary, 
if the group were to achieve its basic purpose: 


To provide a forum for Syracuse-area 
residents from Arab, Jewish and other communities 
to discuss a variety of United States initiatives 
furthering a peaceful accommodation between 
Israelis and Palestinians. 


One other point should be added about the 
composition of the group. While all of its 
members were oriented toward accommodation, each 
of the Jews and Palestinians was strongly com- 
mitted to the interests of their people. Thus 
none of the Palestinians considered the activities 
of the PLO as "terrorist" and none of the Jews 
accepted the accusations of Zionist-racism or 
genocide levelled against Israel. All of the 
participants believed that the basic interest of 
the nation with which they identified could best 
be served by accommodation with the interests of 
the other side. 


ORGANIZATION 


- The Dialogue Group has met regularly since 
its start in September, 1981. Some of its initial 
members have resigned - for personal reasons, or 
out of a belief that the Group had embarked on a 
mistaken or useless course. But each time one 
has dropped, another has been found to join the 
Group. Recently, the numbers have been increased 
from five of each group to seven. While the new 
number, twenty-one, gives greater strength, it 
preserves the important feature of face-to-face 
knowledge which we have found to be important, if 
not essential, for mutual trust. 


The Group originally met on the average of 
once every six weeks, until recently when it has 
met once a month. Its meetings are planned by 
a tripartite Steering Committee, which meets in 
advance and circulates an agenda with appropriate 
materials. The meetings have generally been 
chaired by a member of the "other" group, although 
this choice now seems less necessary - because of 
increased mutual trust - than it once did. 


Several conventions have been adopted to 
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facilitate free discussion, while protecting the 
individual from external embarrassment. It is 
understood that no member will be personally 
quoted outside for any statement made or position 
taken within the Group. If the Dialogue Group 
is to issue any statement in the name of the 
Group, the statement would have to be agreed to 
by at least four out of five (or five of seven) 
of each of the three groups. This rule proved 
important in allaying fears. As it turned out, 
no statement has been issued except where there 
was complete unanimity. 


ACTIVITIES 


In the first eight months, prime attention 
was given to the drafting of a statement of 
position. The statement that was eventually 
issued sounded very much like the initial condi- 
tion for membership. It was agreed to in July, 
1982, shortly after the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon. It read as follows: 


"We are a group of fifteen United States citizens 
of Jewish, Christian and Palestinian (Muslim and 
Christian) backgrounds. We have gathered in dia- 
logue for eight months to try to bring action to 
our serious concerns about the tragic situation 
in the Middle East. 


We believe that the current Lebanese crisis is 
derived from the continuing Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. We call for the immediate cessation 
of shooting and killing by all sides in Lebanon. 
An adequate resolution of the crisis, however, 
must look toward a solution of that underlying 
conflict. 


In the interest of peace and human rights, we 
urge the United States government and United 
States citizens to help create the conditions 
that would enable the Palestinians, the Israelis 
and the neighbouring Arab countries mutually to 
accept the legitimacy of the state of Israel, 
and, in the West Bank and Gaza, of an independent 
Palestinian state or other structure as deter- 
mined by Palestinians. 


The primary goal of any Middle East settlement 
must be peace, justice and security for all the 
people of the area. 


After months of dialogue we affirmed these prin- 
ciples before the current crisis. We reaffirm 
them today." 


The significance of our statement was found 
more»in its effects on the Group than on those 
who received it. While it was acknowledged 
politely in Washington, we had no reason to sup- 
pose’ it was even considered in policy formation. 
The only possible effect might have been to add 
to the increasing number of voices raised in 
favour of America assuming a vigorous stance in 
favour of mutual accommodation for peace. 


It proved important for the Dialogue Group 
to have reached an agreed upon, public position. 
That achievement, which took many months, signal- 
led basic agreement and trust. It was achieved 
even though we did not, and do not, agree on 


everything. We have not, for example, reached 

a common position concerning the PLO, or concern- 
ing the eventual boundaries, or on the status of 
Jerusalem. Even so, we have found ourselves able 
to communicate and to act - by accentuating the 
positions on which we agree. 


When the Reagan plan was enunciated, for 
example, we were quickly able to agree to its 
support. It seemed to us to provide a basis 
that could lead to a negotiated settlement close 
to, if not identical with, our initial position. 


We have now begun to speak in synagogues, 
churches, mosques - as well as other forums, such 
as UNA/USA - on this subject. Sometimes we send 
a team representing the three groups. Sometimes 
we go alone. Increasingly, we are asked to give 
our views. The Syracuse newspapers have inter- 
viewed us, reported on our activities, and commen- 
ted favourably. We believe that we are respected 
as sincere, realistic people seeking a lasting 
peace that will be to the advantage of all. 


We would like to see similar activity under- 
taken by others. We continue to explore ways by 
which we can encourage like-minded people to 
undertake comparable dialogue efforts. We are 
currently developing plans for contacting and 
bringing together people in other cities who 
might join in a tripartite dialogue in each of 
those cities. 


If this pattern could occur elsewhere, we 
believe that our efforts would be far more effec- 


tive. This statement has been prepared to convey 
that idea. If anyone seeks our advice, we are 
available. We are prepared to respond by phone 


or letter, to attend an organizational meeting, 
or to help in any other way possible. To con- 
tact us, please write or telephone any of the 
following: 


T. William Hall 
Department of Religion 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 

New York 13210 

Tel: (315) 423-3861 


Ahmad El-Hindi 

Filter Tech 
Fairgrounds Road 
Manlius New York 13104 
Tel: (315) 682-8815 


Alexander Holstein 

314 Kimber Road 
Syracuse, New York 13210 
Tel: (315) 446-2482 


We hope to hear from you soon. Whether 
you want our advice or not, please let us 
know of your own activities. All of us, con- 
cerned with the pursuit of peace, should encou- 
rage each other until at last we succeed: 


CHRISTIAN MINORITIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


AREND BOERSMA 


One of the permanent questions facing the 
Jewish State is how to find the way in the conti- 
nuing Arab-Jewish conflict. The situation is a 
very complicated one. There are hostile Muslim 
Arab countries, and there are Lebanese Christians 
who hope for good relations with Israel. There 
are hundreds of thousands of Palestinians 
living in the West Bank (Judea and Samaria) and 
the Gaza strip - the vast majority of which main- 
tain Jordianian citizenship, and there are 
hundreds of thousands of Palestinians living 
throughout the country as citizens of the State 
of Israel. 


In the north of the country, in Galilee, 
there are approximately equal numbers of both 
Arabs and Jews. Nes Ammim is surrounded by both 
Arab and Jewish villages and towns. A question 
sometimes raised by our Jewish neighbours, but 
most often raised by our Christian friends in 
Europe is: Could Nes Ammim form a bridge between 
Jews and Arabs by, for example, drawing the Arab 
Christians into the dialogue with Israel? We 
have always maintained, and continue to maintain, 
friendships with several Arab neighbours. 

Should Nes Ammin take on the role of bridge- 
builder? 


This is a question which we recently dis- 
cussed with Dr Daniel Rossing, head of the 
division in the Israeli Ministry for Religious 
Affairs, which is responsible for preserving the 
interests of the Christian minorities in the 
country. In that context, he is also, on behalf 
of the Government of Israel, an important adviser 
and contact for Nes Ammim. During the week of 
the Working Committee sessions, held in November 
1983, he spent two days in the village in order 
to be present for some of the meetings. One 
evening he gave a lecture for the entire village 
community, about how he, as a Jew, sees the 
situation of the Christian communities in the 
Middle East. 


His work consists of making contacts with 
the most varying Christian groups, about which 
many European Christians have little, if any, 
knowledge or understanding. Although one can 
speak of different "churches" in the Middle 
East, the concept of "church" is just one 
aspect in the life of a group of Christians in 
the region. Cultural, ethnic and linguistic 
differences also play a dominant role. 


In many ways, the history of the Christian 
communities in the Middle East is analogous with 
the history of the Jews in Europe. These minor- 
ities, today are the remnants of groups posses- 
sing long, rich traditions, which have been 
preserved throughout centuries of persecution. 
The Syrian and Greek Orthodox, the Armenians 
and Ethiopians, the Copts and Chaldeans, 


the Maronites and Melkites, all trace their origins 
to the early centuries of our era. The Armenians 
were a nation even before Constantine the Great 
declared Christianity the official religion of 

the Roman Empire. Today they are a people without 
a homeland, a people who, like the Jews, have 
lived through a holocaust of their own in which, 
at the beginning of this century, hundreds of 
their villages were destroyed and one and a half 
million Armenians were murdered. Most Eastern 
Christian groups in Syria, Lebanon and Iraq 
experienced a fate similar to that of the Jews, 
both before and after the turn of the century. 


Rossing drew further parallels between the 
historical situation of the Christians in the 
Middle East and that of the Jews during the 
Diaspora in Europe. As Jews have been continually 
faced with the struggle of preserving their 
existence in the midst of Christian 'triumphalism' 
so have Christians in the Middle East been forced 
to fight for their survival in the midst of a 
Muslim triumphalism. 


The various ways in which Christian minorities 
in the Islamic world have attempted to deal with 
their situation especially in the last century 
and a half, are parallel to many incidents in 
modern Jewish history in Europe, especially since 
the Enlightenment: 


a) Assimilation: Conversion of Jews to Chris- 
tianity, and Christians to Islam, in order to 
save their lives and to be considered full citi- 
zens. The phenomenon of assimilation can also 

be noted in the tendency among some European Jews, 
as well as Middle Eastern Christians, to abandon 
typical Jewish, or Christian, names in the hope 
that one's particularity will thus become less 
conspicuous in the dominant society. 


b) Attempts to change society, to detach it 
from its Christian or Islamic underpinnings, and 
to create a new secular society in which Jews, 
or Christians, could be accepted as equal citizens. 
Jews have been prominent in various cultural, 
socialist and 'revolutionary' movements through- 
out modern European history, so have Arab Chris- 
tians played a central role in manifesting the 
"Arab Awakening' and the rise of nationalist 
movements in the Middle East. In Europe and the 
Middle East, Jews and Christians respectively 
have very often been rejected by their erstwhile 
Christian and Muslim partners in the very move- 
ments to which they gave birth. 


c) Striving for autonomy or national indepen- 
dence, which for Jews was expressed in Zionism. 
Among Christians in the Middle East, the Maronites 
have been foremost in following this path, al- 
though earlier in this century other indigenous 
Christian groups in the region also sought - 

(See p.16) 
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NOTES ON INTER-RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 


ALLAN R. BROCKWAY 


When it met in July 1984 the Central Committee 
of the World Cpuncil of Churches authorized a 
long-term study of the theological significance 
of the world's religions. The following reflec- 
tions are offered as an initial contribution to 
that study. 


The comments that follow are divided into 
two parts, the first of which is a brief 
examination of inter-religious dialogue as it 
has been worked out in the programmes of the 
World Council of Churches. The second part 
calls for the development of a Christian 
theology that takes seriously the lessons 
learned through inter-religious dialogue. 
Those who are familiar with the work of 
John B. Cobb, Ir., especially his Beyond 
Dialogue (Philadelphia, 1982), will recognize 
the debt I owe to his perceptive analysis of 
the current state of inter-religious dialogue 
and suggestions for next steps. Otherwise 
unidentified parenthetical numbers indicate 
pages in Cobb's volume. 


Since 1971, when the sub-unit on Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths was formally 
established within the World Council of 
Churches, inter-religious dialogue has been 
recognized as a necessary and integral part of 
the ecumenical task. In 1971 inter-religious 
dialogue was a new idea for the Christian 
institutional agenda, though what came to be 
called dialogue had been practised for many 
years. 


There had been, of course, inter-religious 
relations from the very beginning of the 
Christian movement, first with Judaism and then 
with the various religions and philosophies of 
the Roman Empire. But until the nineteenth 
century of the common era those relations had 
largely been characterized by hostility or 
uneasy tolerance. With the missionary move- 
ment, however, a greater knowledge of the 
world's religions began to produce some appre- 
ciation of the values inherent in other tradi- 
tions for the cultures of which they are a part. 
Missionaries frequently found themselves more 
in dialogue than they were in overt efforts at 
conversion to Christianity, though their formal 
reports to sponsoring mission boards did not 
always reflect that fact. 


The seed for dialogue had been sown, though 
it did not sprout until only a relatively few 
years ago and has yet to come anywhere near to 
full flower. "Despite the acceptance of dialogue 
as a major programme emphasis of the World Council 
of Churches, the theological grounds for dialogue 


are still undeveloped. This is because of a 
tension between two basic Christian positions. 
One group, and this includes many of those who 
participate most actively in dialogue with per- 
sons of other faiths, takes the religious convic- 
tions of these persons with great seriousness and 
wants to understand them better. For these 
Christians, dialogue is a profound spiritual 
sharing on the basis of full mutuality between 
religious movements" (18). 


But there is another group for whom there 
"cannot be full mutuality between, for example, 
Christians as Christians and Muslims as Muslims. 
That is, the Christian cannot view what the 
Muslim has to say about Muslim beliefs as ona 
par with the Christian witness to the act of God 
in Christ, and Christians cannot be interested 
in religious sharing as such. Hence the mutuality 
essential for dialogue must be human mutuality. 
Although much, probably most, of the actual dia- 
logue is carried out by persons in the first 
group, the official justification can only be 
expressed in a way that commands the assent of 
the second" (18f). 


With these words John Cobb identifies the 
present state of the Protestant and Orthodox 
ecumenical movement's dilemma with inter-religious 
dialogue. It is a state that may accurately be 
called an impasse. 


The operating theory has been enshrined in 
the WCC's Guidelines on Dialogue, which was 
adopted by the Central Committee in 1979, where 
dialogue is defined as "a fundamental part of 
Christian service within Community ... It is 
a joyful affirmation of life against chaos, and 
a participation with all who are allies of life 
in seeking the provisional goals of a better 
human community. Thus 'dialogue in community' 
is not a secret weapon in the armoury of an 
aggressive Christian militancy. Rather it is a 
means of living our faith in Christ in service 
of community with one's neighbours" (Part II,§18). 


The emphasis in those sentences clearly is 
upon community and service and, as such, represents 
what was at the time a necessary accommodation, a 
ground acceptable to both groups within the WCC 
constituency, for it avoided almost entirely the 
question of inter-religious encounter. The very 
name of the sub-unit on dialogue embodies this 
accommodation: Dialogue with People of Living 
Faiths. The Guidelines say it explicitly: "So 
dialogue should proceed in terms of people of 
other faiths and ideologies rather than in terms 
of theoretical, impersonal systems. This is not 
to deny the importance of religious traditions 
and their inter-relationships but it is vital to 
examine how faiths and ideologies have given 
direction to the daily living of individuals 
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and groups and actually affect dialogue on both 
sides" (Part II, §20). 


There are times in history when events move 
more rapidly than institutions are capable of 
adjusting. These recent years are one of those 
times. Tensions and actual physical combat have 
broken out between and among religious groups. 
Sikhs fight Hindus in India; Muslims battle 
Christians in Lebanon; Jews and Muslims fight in 
Israel; Muslims, Christians and Hindus combat 
one another in Indonesia. In Europe, Muslims and 
Christians try to come to terms with a new social 
situation. It goes on and on. These are not 
situations that are amenable to solution solely 
by dialogue between and among individuals who 
happen to be adherents of different religions; 
they are conflicts that derive, at least in part, 
from the religions themselves. 


Inter-religious dialogue is now being asked 
to do more than help "neighbours of different 
faiths" learn to accept each other as part of 
the human community. It is asked to be a vehicle 
for the resolution of centuries-old conflicts 
that have assumed terrible lethal forms in a 
world that has grown close together as a result 
of technological innovation at the same time it 
has rigidified in historic religious identifica- 
tions. Whether we like it or not, inter- 
religious dialogue must increasingly become inter- 
religious as well as inter-personal. 


Those "theoretical, impersonal systems" have 
turned out to be not so theoretical and impersonal 
after all. Their conflict makes wars in which 
real people die and families are decimated and 
communites are torn apart. "Dialogue in community" 
assumes that there is a community to begin with. 
We now know that that community, when it exists, 
is extremely fragile and depends, not so much on 
the good will and desire of individual persons as 
on the dynamics of the religious faiths them- 
selves. We should have known it all along, but 
now we know for sure: when Christians dialogue 
with Muslims, they dialogue with Islam, just as 
Muslims, when they dialogue with Christians, 
dialogue with Christianity. Certainly, there are 
a host of different versions of both Islam and 
Christianity and no single individual adherent of 
either religion is fully representative of the 
entire spectrum. There is all the more reason, 
therefore, for inter-religious dialogue on the 
international level to be conducted between and 
among representative bodies of the religions 
concerned. 


The theory of inter-religious dialogue that 
is emerging does not deny the validity of dialogue 
among people of living faiths, but it puts a new 
emphasis on the religions of those who, as indi- 
viduals, live by them. So-called fundamentalism, 
particularly in Islam, Judaism, and Christianity, 
has raised religious belief and practice to the 
critical level for dialogue, but actually it was 
there all along. What is at stake is the purpose 
of inter-religious dialogue itself. Why do it? 
Specifically, what is its value for Christians? 
(Muslims, Hindus, Jews, etc. ask the same question.) 


From a Christian perspective there are two 
reasons for inter-religous dialogue. One is 
the stated purpose of the Guidelines on Dialogue: 
to cement human community. Without identity 
with the human community everyone is lost in 
the one-world of today. All contact between 


‘individuals of different religons that facili- 


tates such identity is to be encouraged. But 
proponents of inter-religious dialogue can 
hardly be satisfied with that, satisfying as it 
may be, as the sole goal of dialogue. 


The Christian purpose in inter-religious 
dialogue is to change Christianity. Inter- 
religious dialogue is a theological enterprise 
and, like other theological enterprises, is an 
endeavour to comprehend Christian faith more 
completely in the context of the age in which 
we live. All constructive theological formula- 
tions are attempts to change Christianity, to 
make it something it was not, in favour of what 
it might be. 


Much has been said and written about the 
dialogue of Christians with those of other 
religions and even about the relation of Chris- 
tianity to other religous traditions. Efforts 
need to continue toward understanding the rela- 
tion Christianity has with the other religious 
traditions of the world, but the time has come 
to affirm that general conceptions about 
Christianity and other religions are not suffi- 
cient for the needs of today's church and world. 
We desperately require specific theologies for 
each religion, which is to say we need to under- 
stand each of the world's religions as a valu- 
able discrete reality. The changes in Christian 
theology resulting from dialogue with Judaism 
are not the same as those resulting from dia- 
logue with Hinduism or with Islam or with 
Buddhism. Each confrontation requires a sepa- 
rate re-evaluation of Christian faith. For 
instance, in the dialogue with Jews and Judaism 
Christians have learned that their understanding 
of Judaism has been wrong from the very begin- 
ning. In regard to any other world religion 
that might not make much difference; but the 
incorporation into Christian faith of the fact 
that the church's understanding of Judaism has 
been wrong has theological consequences that 
are genuinely revolutionary. 


It is important to remember a section of the 
Guidelines on Dialogue that is often cited as 
the foundation of interfaith dialogue, the sine 
gua non of responsible inter-religious encounter: 
"One of the functions of dialogue is to allow 
participants to describe and witness to their 
faith in their own terms. This is of primary 
importance since self-serving descriptions of 
other peoples! faith are one of the roots of pre- 
judice, stereotyping and condescension (Part III,§4). 


A result of dialogue in the days, months, and 
years since those two sentences were joined 
is the knowledge that the second sentence 
does not do justice to the first. Of course, 
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it is true that self-serving descriptions of bring them into the church. Historically, the 
other peoples' faiths do indeed lead to prejudice corollary of mission has been contempt for the 
and all the rest, and that such descriptions religious understanding and commitment of those 
should, on that basis if no other, be eschewed. to whom the mission has been addressed. Dialogue, 
But, more importantly, we have learned through or the theory of dialogue, calls that endeavour 
dialogue that participants in dialogue have the and corollary into question, because it asserts 
right to define themselves in their own terms. the right of every people to sustain the validity 
It is a right that does not depend for its vali- and integrity of their own religious identity. 
dation on any adverse consequences that may The dialogical principle wants a Hindu to be a 
result from its denial, but is a right in and of better Hindu, a Buddhist to be a better Buddhist, 
itself. Actually, the church has learned this a Jew to be a better Jew, a Muslim to be a better 
lesson in other ways as well. What it comes to Muslim, a Christian to be a better Christian. 


is the fundamental Gospel affirmation that each 
human being and each community of human beings 
is valuable as a consequence of God's good 

creation - and that, therefore, they are to be 
held valuable by the church and all Christians. 


At the same time, it asks the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jew, Muslim to listen carefully to the testimony 
of the Christian, just as the Christian is re- 
quired to listen carefully to their testimony. 
In the dialogue, each partner runs the "risk" of 
being "converted" to the other religion. But 
there is the possibility short of that radical 
break, which is that insights from another reli- 
gious tradition may be incorporated to the 
enhancement of one's own belief structure. In 
other words, we Christians may actually have 
something to learn from other faiths that will 
change our Christianity. What do we have to learn? 
We don't know until we engage in serious dialogue. 


The next sentence in the same paragraph of 
the Guidelines reads: "Listening carefully to 
the neighbours' self-understanding enables 
Christians better to obey the commandment not to 
bear false witness against their neighbours, 
whether those neighbours be of long established 
religious, cultural, or ideological traditions 
or members of new religious groups". It is good 
not to bear false witness against one's neigh- 
bour and it is true that freely allowing the 
neighbours to define themselves mitigates against 


such false testimony. But that observation adds John Cobb believes that "The difference 
nothing essential to the original statement between dialogue and more conventional forms of 
except a reference to the Commandments. People witness...is that dialogue is associated with 
of other faiths have the right to define them- making a contribution to religious communities 
selves and have that self-definition accepted. as communities rather than with the conversion of 
It is an intrinsic right. It is an incontro- individual members of the community to Chris- 
vertible right. tianity" (50). That is a promising idea, one that 
could conceivably cut through the controversy 
Some Conclusions between "mission" and "dialogue". When other reli- 
gious communities meet for dialogue with the 
Whether or not contemporary missiologists Christian community there is no possibility of 
will agree, the common conception of Christian the "conversion" of_any of them. But learning? 
mission is the endeavour to be an agent for the and correction? Yes, indeed. In the process each 
change of peoples' faith commitment from whatever community could be changed. And who is to say 
it may currently be to Christianity, and thus to that that would not be beneficial to each of them? 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + 
(Contd from p.13) 
albeit unsuccessfully - some form of political auto- exposing us to the similarities in the respective 
nomy or independence. threats and challenges posed to both these 
Christian communities and the Jewish people by the 
Within the various Christian communities, triumphalistic world view of the surrounding cul- 
including those in Israel, there still exists a ture. "I do find possibilities to enter into 
certain ambiguity of identity. Inasmuch as one dialogue with them", he said, "but most often 
emphasizes his identity within his own particular this takes place behind closed doors". As 
Christian community and his concomitant ties minorities who have suffered so greatly, they 
with the Western Christian world, he remains still find it threatening publicly to participate 
highly suspect in the eyes of his Muslim Arab in a dialogue which they understandably fear will 
neighbours. The Maronites, for example, have elicit accusations of unfaithfulness to the Arab 
maintained close links with European Christians cause. Rossing stressed that a minority group 
in France and Italy since the time of the that has so often been wounded in the course of 
Crusaders. On the other hand, the ever-present history, is often suspicious and even bitter. At 
need to justify one's existence in the dominantly the same time, clinging to and upholding its own 
Muslim Arab world demands that one's Arab iden- faith, despite persecution, calls for an infinite 
tity be emphasized and ties with the Christian source of dignity. This also is certainly valid 
West dismissed. At the same time, one is con- for the Christian communities with which Rossing 
stantly under heavy pressure to assume an anti- works and about which he spoke to us. 


Israel stance to prove loyalty to the Arab cause. 


These Christian communities have often 
fallen prey to such pressures, perhaps because 
their own theological traditions, like the 


Western heritage, are far from being free of Since September 1980 Arend Boersma has been re- 
strong anti-Jewish elements. Nonetheless, sponsible for pastoral work at Nes Ammim, the 
Daniel Rossing spoke to us about their history Christian moshav in Israel. His article appeared 


and their present with a feeling of affinity, in the Summer 1984 edition of Nes Ammim News, 
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The following document, prepared by the Vatican Secretariat for Non-Christians, was approved by 
Pope John Paul II and published on the occasion of Pentecost, 1984. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS THE FOLLOWERS OF OTHER RELIGIONS 


(REFLECTIONS AND ORIENTATIONS ON DIALOGUE AND MISSION) 


INTRODUCTION 


A new landmark justly by Christians , and that in 


1. The Second Vatican Council has marked a 
new landmark in the relations of the church 
with the followers of other religions. Many 
Conciliar documents made explicit reference 
to them, and one in particular, the declara- 
tion Nostra Aetate, is entirely dedicated to 
"the relations between the Catholic church 
and non-Christian religions". 


in_a world of change 


2. The rapid changes in the world and the 
deeper consideration of the mystery of the 
church as "the universal sacrament of salva- 
tion" (LG 48) have fostered this attitude 
towards non-Christian religions. "Thanks 

to the opening made by the Council, the 
church and all Christians have been able 

to come to a more complete awareness of the 
mystery of Christ " (RH 11). 


is the ideal of dialogue. 


3. This new attitude has taken the name of 
dialogue. This term, which is both the norm 
and ideal, was made known to the church by 
Paul VI in the encyclical "Ecclesiam Suam" 
(6 August 1964). Since that time, it has 
been frequently used by the Council as well 
as in other church teachings. It means not 
only discussion, but also included all posi- 
tive and constructive interreligious rela- 
tions with individuals and communities of 
other faiths which are directed at mutual 
understanding and enrichment. 


The Vatican Secretariat 


4. As an institutional sign of this desire 
to meet and relate to the followers of 
other religious traditions of the world, 
the same Pope Paul VI instituted, on Pente- 
cost, 1964, in the climate of the Second 
Vatican Council, the Secretariat for Non- 
Christians as an organism distinct from the 
Sacred Congregation for the Evangelization 
of Peoples. Its competence was defined in 
the constitution Regimini Ecclesiae: 


To search for the method and the ways 
of opening a suitable dialogue with 
non-Christians. It should strive, 
therefore, in order that non-Christians 
come to be known honestly and esteemed 


their turn non-Christians can adequately 
know and esteem Christian doctrine and 
life" (AAS 59, 1967, p. 919-920). 


after 20 years of experience 


5. Today, 20 years after the publication of 
Ecclesiam Suam, and its own foundation, the 
Secretariat, gathered in plenary assembly, 
has evaluated the experiences of dialogue 
which are occurring everywhere in the church. 
It has reflected on the church's attitudes 
towards other believers, and especially on 
the relationship which exists between 
dialogue and mission. 


offers a document 


6. The theological vision of this document 
is inspired by the Second Vatican Council 
and the subsequent magisterium. A further 
study in depth by theologians remains, 
however, both desirable and necessary. 
Drawn from and enriched by experience, this 
reflection is mainly pastoral in character. 
It intends to encourage behaviour formed by 
the Gospel in its encounters with believers 
of other faiths with whom Christians live 
in the city, at work, and in the family. 


for Christian communities 


-7. This document, therefore, is proposed in 


order to help Christian communities and 
espcially their leaders to live according 

to the directives of the Council. It offers 
elements of a solution to the difficulties 
which can arise from the duties of evangeli- 
zation and dialogue which are found together 
in the mission of the church. Through this 
document, the members of other religions 
might also come to understand better how the 
church views them and how it intends to 
behave towards them. 


in_an ecumenical spirit. 


8. Many Christian churches have had similar 
experiences in their encounters with other 
believers. Within the ambit of its Unit I 
on "Faith and Witness" the World Council of 
Churches has a sub-unit for "Dialogue with 
People of Living Faiths and Ideologies". 
With this latter body, the Secretariat for 
non-Christians has stable and fraternal 
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contacts of consultation and collaboration. often reiterated, 


1. MISSION 


The love of God 


9. God is love (I John 4:8,16). This 
saving love of God has been revealed and 
communicated to mankind in Christ and is 
present and active throughout the world 
by means of the Holy Spirit. The church 
is the living sign of that love in such a 
way as to render it the norm of life for 
all. This mission, Christ's own, is one 
of love because in him it finds its source, 
goal and way of proceeding (cf. AG 2,5,12; 
EN 26). Each aspect and activity of the 
church's mission must therefore be imbued 
with the spirit of love if it is to be 
faithful to Christ who commanded the mis- 
sion and continues to make it possible 
throughout history. 


gives the church 


10. The church, as the Council has stressed, 
is a messianic people, a visible assembly 
and spiritual community, and a pilgrim 
people who go forward together with all of 
mankind with whom they share the human 
experience. They ought to be the leaven 
and a "soul" for society as it is to be 
renewed in Christ and transformed into the 
family of God. (Cf. LG 9; GS 9,40). This 
messianic people has as its law "the new 
commandment to love as Christ has loved us 
and as its goal the kingdom of God which 
was already begun by Him" (LG 9). The 
pilgrim church is therefore "missionary by 
its very nature" (AG 2, cf. also 6,35,36). 
For every Christian, the missionary duty 

is the normal expression of his lived faith. 


a mission, 


ll. "The mission of the church is carried 
out by means of that activity through which, 
in obedience to Christ's command and moved 
by the grace and love of the Holy Spirit, 
the church makes itself fully present to 
all persons and peoples..." (AG 5). The 
task is one but comes to be exercised in 
different ways according to the conditions 
in which mission unfolds. "These circum- 
stances depend sometimes on the church it- 
self, sometimes on the peoples or groups 

or individuals to whom the mission is 
directed...The appropriate actions or tools 
must be brought to bear on any given circum- 
stances or situations...The special end of 
this missionary activity is the evangeliza- 
tion and the foundation of the church among 
peoples or groups in which it has not yet 
taken root" (AG 6). Other passages of the 
same Council have stressed that the mission 
of the church is also to work for the 
extension of the Kingdom and its values 
among all men and women (Cf. LG 5,9,35; 

GS 39, 40-45, 91,92; UR 2; DH 14; AA 5). 


12. The different aspects and manners of 
mission have been broadly delineated by the 
Second Vatican Council. The acts and docu- 
ments of subsequent ecclesiastical teaching, 
such as the Bishops' Synod on Social Justice 
(1971) and those dedicated to evangelization 
(1974) and catachetics (1977), numerous 
addresses of Pope Paul VI and John Paul II, 
and statements of the episcopal conferences 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America have 
developed various aspects of conciliar 
teaching, adding, for example, "as an essen- 
tial element of the mission of the church and 
indissolubly connected to it" (RH 15) the 
commitment to mankind, to social justice, 

to liberty and the rights of man, and the 
reform of unjust social structures. 


and expressing itself in many ways. 


13. Mission is thus presented in the con- 
sciousness of the church as a single but 
complex and articulated reality. Its prin- 
cipal elements can be mentioned. Mission 

is already constituted by the simple presence 
and living witness of the Christian life 
(Cf. EN 21), although it must be recognized 
that "we bear this treasure in earthen 
vessels" (II Cor. 4:7). Thus the difference 
between the way the Christian existentially 
appears and that which he declares himself 
to be is never fully overcome. There is 
also the concrete commitment to the service 
of mankind and all forms of activity for 
social development and for the struggle 
against poverty and the structures which 
produce it. Also, there is liturgical life 
and that of prayer and contemplation, elo- 
quent testimonies to a living and liberating 
relationship with the active and true God 
who calls us to His kingdom and to His glory 
(cf. Acts 2:42). There is as well the dia- 
logue in which Christians meet the followers 
of other religious traditions in order to 
walk together towards truth and to work 
together in projects of common concern. 
Finally, there is announcement and catechesis 
in which the good news of the Gospel is pro- 
claimed and its consequences for life and 
culture are analysed. The totality of 
Christian mission embraces all these elements. 


It is the duty of all, 


14. Every local church is responsible for the 
the totality of mission. Moreover, every 
Christian, by virtue of his faith and baptism, 
is called to carry out to some degree the 
whole mission of the church. The needs of 

the situation, the particular position of 

the people of God, and an individual's per- 
sonal charism dispose the Christian to 

direct his efforts principally to one or 
another aspect of that mission. 


according to the example of Jesus, 


15. The life of Jesus contains all the 


elements of mission. In the Gospels, Jesus 
is shown in silence, in action, in prayer, 
in dialogue, and in teaching. His message 
is inseparable from his deeds; he announces 
God and His reign not only by word but by 
his deeds and works which complete his 
preaching. Accepting contradiction, failure 
and death, his victory passes through the 
gift of life. Everything in him is the 
means and way of revelation and salvation 
(Cf. EN 6-12); everything is the expression 
of his love (Cf. John 3:16; 13:1; I John 4: 
17-19). Christians ought to act in the 
same way: "By this will they know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love for one 
another". 


as expressed in the early church, 


16. Moreover, the New Testament gives a 
composite yet differentiated picture of 
mission. There is a plurality of services 
and functions which arise from a variety of 
charisms (Cf. I Cor.12:28-30; Eph.4:11-12; 
Rom. 12:6-8). St. Paul himself noted the 
particular character of his missionary 
vocation when he declared that he was not 
sent by Christ to baptize but to announce 
the Gospel (I Cor. 1:17). For this reason, 
alongside the "apostles", the "prophets", 
and the "evangelists", we find those who 
are called to deeds for the community and 
the assistance of those who suffer. There 
are the duties of masters and servants. 
Each person has a task of particular wit- 
ness in society. The First Letter of Peter, 
sent to Christians living in situations of 
diaspora, gives indications which never 
cease to surprise by their relevance today. 
A passage of this letter was cited by Pope 
John Paul II in 1979 to the Catholic commu- 
nity of Ankara as "the golden rule of con- 
tacts between Christians and their fellow 
citizens of other faiths: 'Reverence the 
Lord Christ in your hearts, and always have 
your answer ready for people who ask you 
the reason for the hope which is in you. 
But give it with courtesy and respect and 
with a clear conscience'" (I Pet. 3:15-16). 


and in the lives of saints 


17. Among the many examples which could be 
drawn from the history of Christian mission 
the norms given by St Francis of Assisi, in 
the "Regola non bollata" of 1221, are signi- 
ficant. The friars who "through divine 
inspiration would desire to go among the 
Muslims...can establish spiritual contact 
with them (Muslims) in two ways: a way which 
does not raise arguments and disputes, but 
rather they should be subject to every human 
creature for the love of God and confess 
themselves to be Christians. The other way 
is that when they see that it would be 
pleasing to the Lord, they should announce 
the word of God", 
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Our own century has seen the rise and affir- 
mation, especially in the Islamic world, of 
the experience of Charles de Foucauld, who 
carried out mission in a humble and silent 
attitude of union with God, in communion 
with the poor, and in universal brotherhood. 


in respect for the freedom of conscience 


18. Mission must always revolve about man 
in full respect for his freedom. For this 
reason, the Second Vatican Council, while 
having affirmed for the whole church the 
necessity and urgency of announcing Christ, 
"the light of life", with all apostolic 


faithfulness and fortitude, even, when neces- 


sary, to the shedding of one's own blood 
(DH 14), confirms the need to promote and 
respect the true freedom of other persons, 
rejecting any form of coercion whatsoever, 
most especially in the religous sphere. 


"Truth, however, is to be sought in a manner 
proper to the dignity of the human person 
and his social nature. The inquiry is to be 
free, carried on with the aid of teaching or 
instruction, communication, and dialogue. 

In the course of these, men explain to one 
another the truth they have discovered or 
claim to have discovered in order to help 
one another in their search for the truth. 
Moreover, as truth is discovered, it is by 
personal assent that men are to adhere to 
LEC ai 


"In spreading religious faith and introducing 


religious practices, everyone ought at all 
times to refrain from any manner of action 
which could seem to carry a hint of coercion 
or of a kind of persuasion that would be 
dishonourable or unworthy, especially when 
dealing with poor or uneducated people. Such 
a manner of action would have to be con- 
sidered an abuse of one's right and a viola- 


tion of the right of others" (DH 4). 


of the human person. 


19. This respect for every person ought to 
characterize the missionary activitiy of 
the church today (Cf. ES 77; AAS 1964, 

pp. 642-643; EN 79-80; RH 12). "Man is the 


first path which the church ought to traverse 


in carrying out its mission" (RH 14). These 
values, which the church continues to learn 
from Christ its teacher, should lead the 
Christian to love and respect all that is 
good in the culture and the religious com- 
mitment of the other. "It concerns respect 
for everything which the Spirit, who blows 
where he wills, has produced in man" 

(RH 12; cf. EN 79). The fact that Christian 
mission can never be separated from love and 
respect for others is proof for Christians 


of the place of dialogue within that mission. 


‘ 
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II. DIALOGUE 
A) Foundations 


20. Dialogue does not grow out of the oppor- 
tunism of the tactics of the moment, but 
arises from reasons which experience and 
reflection, and even the difficulties 
themselves, have deepened. 


Based on personal and social needs 


21. The church opens itself to dialogue 
through fidelity to man. In every person 
and in every human group there is the aspi- 
ration and the need to be considered respon- 
sible subjects and to be able to act as 
such. This is the case whether one regards 
the need to receive or, even more, when one 
is conscious of possessing something which 
is to be communicated. 


As the human sciences have emphasized, in 
interpersonal dialogue one experiences one's 
own limitations as well as the possibility 
of overcoming them. A person discovers that 
he does not possess the truth in a perfect 
and total way but can walk together with 
others towards that goal. Mutual affirma- 
tion, reciprocal correction, and fraternal 
exchange lead the partners in dialogue to 

an ever greater maturity which in turn 
generates interpersonal communion. Religous 
experiences and outlooks can themselves be 
purified and enriched in this process of 
encounter. 


The dynamic of human encounter should lead 
us Christians to listen to and strive to 
understand that which other believers commu- 
nicate to us in order to profit from the 
gifts which God bestows so generously. 
Socio-cultural changes in the world, with 
their inherent tensions and difficulties, 

as well as the growing interdependence in 
all sectors of society necessary for living 
together, for human promotion, and, above 
all, for pursuing the demands of peace all 
render a dialogical style of human relation- 
ships today ever more urgent. 


and rooted in the faith in God, the Father, 


22. The church, however, feels itself 
called to dialogue principally because of 
its faith. In the Trinitarian mystery, 
Christian revelation allows us to glimpse 
in God a life of communion and interchange. 


In God, the Father, we contemplate a perva- 
sive love unlimited by space and time. The 
universe and history are filled with His 
gifts. Every reality and every event are 
surrounded by His love. In spite of the 
sometimes violent manifestation of evil, in 
the vicissitudes in the life of each indivi- 
dual and every people there is present the 


power of grace which elevates and redeems. 


The church has the duty of discovering and 
bringing to light and fullness all the rich- 
ness which the Father has hidden in creation 
and history, not only to celebrate the glory 
of God in its liturgy but also to promote 
among all mankind the movement of the gifts 
of the Father. 


in the Son who is united to every person, 


23. In God the Son we are given the Word and 
Wisdom in whom everything was already con- 
tained and subsisting even from the begin- 
ning of time. Christ is the Word who enlightens 
every person because in Him is manifested 

at the same time the mystery of God and the 
mystery of mankind (Cf. RH 8. 10, 11, 13). 

He is the redeemer present with grace in 
every human encounter to liberate us from 

our selfishness and to make us love one 
another as he has loved us. As Pope John 
Paul II has said: 


"Every person, without exception, has 
been redeemed by Christ, and with each 
person, without any exception, Christ 
is in some way united, even when that 
person is not aware of that. Christ, 
died and resurrected for all, always 
gives to mankind - to every individual 
as well as to the whole of mankind - 
guidance and strength to respond to his 
highest calling" (RH 14). 


and in the Spirit who is at work 


24. In God, the Holy Spirit, our faith 
allows us to perceive the force of life 

and movement and continuous regeneration 
(Cf. LG 4) who acts in the depth of people's 
consciences and accompanies them on the 
secret path of hearts towards the truth 

(Cf. GS 22). The Spirit also works "outside 
the visible confines of the Mystical Body" 
BH 6% ClealG LovaGo c2seAG £5) * ThesSpirit 
both anticipates and accompanies the path 

of the church which, nevertheless, feels 
itself impelled to discern the signs of Her 
presence, to follow Her wherever She leads 
and to serve Her as a humble and discreet 
collaborator. 


for bringing about the Kingdom, 


25. The reign of God is the final end of 
all persons. The church, which is to be 


. "its seed and beginning" (LG 5,9), is called 


from the first to start out on this path 
towards the kingdom and, along with the rest 
of humanity, to advance towards that goal. 


This duty includes the struggle against and 
the victory over evil and sin, beginning 
always with oneself and embracing the 
mystery of the cross. The church is thus 
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oriented towards God's reign until its ful- 
filment in the perfect communion of all 
mankind as brothers in God. 


Christ is the guarantee for the church and 
the world that the "last days" have already 
begun, that the final age of history is 
already fixed (LG 48), and that, therefore, 
the church is equipped and commissioned to 
work so that there come about the progres- 
sive fulfilment of all things in Christ. 


the seeds are sown 


26. This vision induced the Fathers of 

the Second Vatican Council to affirm that 

in the religious traditions of non-Christians 
there exist "elements which are true and 
good" (OT 16), “precious things, both reli- 
gious and human" (GS 92), "seeds of contem- 
plation" (AG 18), "elements of truth and 
grace" (AG 9), "seeds of the Word"(AG 11,15), 
and "rays of the truth which illumines all 
mankind" (NA 2). According to explicit 
conciliar indications, these values are 

found preserved in the great religious 
traditions of humanity. Therefore, they 
merit the attention and the esteem of 
Christians, and their spiritual patrimony 

is a genuine invitation to dialogue (Cf. 

NA 2,3; AG 11), not only in those things 
which unite us, but also in our differences. 


of a sincere dialogue 


27. The Second Vatican Council has thus been 
able to draw from this consequences of a 
concrete obligation, which it expresses in 
the following terms: 


"That they may be able to give this 
witness to Christ fruitfully, (Christ- 
ians) ought to be joined to the people 
of their time by esteem and love, and 
acknowledge themselves to be members 
of the group of people among whom 

they live. Let them share in cultural 
and social life by the various ex- 
changes and enterprises of human 
living. Thus, they ought to know 

well the religious and cultural tra- 
ditions of others, happy to discover 
and ready to respect the seeds of 

the Word which are hidden in them... 
As Christ himself,...so also His 
disciples should know the people 

among whom they live and should esta- 
blish contact with them, to learn by 
sincere and patient dialogue what 
treasures a bountiful Cod has distri- 
buted among the nations of the earth. 
At the same time, let them try to 
illuminate these treasures with the 
light of the gospel, to set them free, 
and to bring them under the dominion 
of God their Saviour" (AG 11; cf.AG 41; 
AA 14, 29). 


B) Forms of dialogue 


The experience of recent years given evidence 
of the many ways in which dialogue is expres- 
sed. The most important and typical forms 
which are listed below are seen as distinct 
from one another yet at the same time con- 
nected. 


The dialogue of life 


29. Before all else, dialogue is a manner 
of acting, an attitude and a spirit which 
guides one's conduct. It implies concern, 
respect, and hospitality towards the other. 
It leaves room for the other person's iden- 
tity, his modes of expression, and his 
values. Dialogue is thus the norm and neces- 
sary manner of every form of Christian mis- 
sion, as well as of every aspect of it, 
whether one speaks of simple presence and 
witness, service, or direct proclamation 
(CIC 787 no. 1). Any sense of mission not 
permeated by such a dialogical spirit would 
go against the demands of true humanity and 
against the teachings of the Gospel. 


for all, 


30. Every follower of Christ, by reason of 
his human and Christian vocation, is called 
to live dialogue in his daily life, whether 
he finds himself in a majority situation or 
in that of a minority. He ought to bring 
the spirit of the Gospel into any environ- 
ment in which he lives and works, that of 
family, social, educational, artistic, eco- 
nomic, or political life. Dialogue thus 
finds its place in the great dynamism of 
the church's mission. 


the dialogue of deeds 


31. A further level of dialogue is that of 


-deeds and collaboration with others for 


goals of a humanitarian, social, economic 

or political nature which are directed 
towards the liberation and advancement of 
mankind. This kind of dialogue often occurs 
today in the context of international orga- 
nizations, where Christians and followers 

of other religions confront together the 
problems of the world. 


for working together, 


32. The field of collaboration can be 
extremely wide. Referring in particular to 
Muslims, the Second Vatican Council exhorts 
both parties to "forget the past" and to 
"defend and promote together social justice, 
moral values, peace and liberty". (NA 3; 

cf. AG 1l, 12, 15, 21). In the same sense 
there are the statements of Pope Paul VI, 
especially in Ecclesiam Suam (AAS 56, 1964, 
p. 655), and of John Paul II in numerous 
meetings with the heads and representatives 
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of various religions. The areat problems 
with which humanity is struggling call on 
Christians to work together with other 
believers by virtue of their respective 
faiths. 


the dialogue of specialists 


33. Of particular interest is dialogue at 
the level of specialists, whether it be to 
confront, deepen, and enrich their respec- 
tive religious heritages or to apply some- 
thing of their expertise to the problems 
which must be faced by mankind in the course 
of its history. 


Such a dialogue normally occurs where one's 
partner already has his own vision of the 
world and adheres to a religion which 
inspires him to action. This is more easily 
accomplished in pluralistic societies where 
diverse traditions and ideologies coexist 
and sometimes come into contact. 


for understanding, 


34. In this type of encounter, the partners 
come to mutual understanding and appreci- 
ation of each other's spiritual values and 
cultural categories and promote communion 
and fellowship among people (Cf. NA 1). 

The Christian in this manner can also work 
together for the evangelical transformation 
of cultures (Cf. EN 18-20, 63). 


and the dialogue of religious experience. 


35. At a deeper level, persons rooted in 
their own religious traditions can share 
their experiences of prayer, contemplation, 
faith and duty, as well as their expres- 
sions and ways of searching for the 
Absolute. This type of dialogue can be a 
mutual enrichment and fruitful cooperation 
for promoting and preserving the highest 
values and spiritual ideals of man. It 
leads naturally to each partner communica- 
ting to the other the reasons for his own 
faith. The sometimes profound differences 
between the faiths do not prevent this 
dialogue. Those differences, rather, must 
be referred back in humility and confidence 
to God who "is greater than our heart" 

(I John 3:20). In this way also the 
Christian has the opportunity of offering 
to the other the possibility of experimen- 
ting in an existential way with the values 
of the Gospel. 


III. DIALOGUE AND MISSION 


36. The relationship between dialogue and 
mission is multiple. We dwell here on 
several aspects which at the present time 
have greater relevance because of the chal- 
lenges and problems they pose and the atti- 
tudes which they demand. 


A) Mission and Conversion 


The call to conversion 


37. According to the Second Vatican Council, 
missionary proclamation has conversion as its 
goal: "that non-Christians be freely conver- 
ted to the Lord under the action of the Holy 
Spirit who opens their hearts so that they 
may adhere to Him". (AG 13; CIC 787 no. 2). 
In the context of dialogue between believers 
of various faiths, one cannot avoid reflec- 
ting on the spiritual process of conversion. 


In Biblical language and that of the Chris- 
tian tradition, conversion is the humble and 
penitent return of the heart to God in the 
desire to submit one's life more generously 
to Him. All persons are constantly called 
to this conversion. In the course of this 
process, the decision may be made to leave 
one's previous spiritual or religious situ- 
ation in order to direct oneself towards 
another. Thus, for example, from a particu- 
lar love the heart can open itself to one 
that is more universal. 


Every authentic call from God always carries 
with it an overcoming of oneself. There is 
no new life without death, as the dynamic 

of the Paschal mystery shows (Cf. GS 22). 
Moreover, every conversion is the work of 
grace, in which a person ought fully to find 
himself again" (RH 12). 


in respect for people's conscience 


38. In this process of conversion, the law 
of conscience is sovereign, because "no one 
must be constrained to act against his con- 
science, nor ought he to be impeded in acting 
according to his conscience, especially in 
religious matters" (DH 3). 


and in the life-giving Spirit 


39. In the Christian view, the principal 
agent of conversion is not man, but the Holy 
Spirit. "It is He who drives one to announce 
the Gospel and in the depths of one's con- 
science makes one welcome and understand 

the word of salvation" (EN 75). It is He 
who determines. the movement of hearts and 
gives rise to the act of faith in Jesus the 
Lord (Cf. I Cor. 2:4). The Christian is but 
a simple instrument and co-worker of God 
(Cf ays Cors 29), 


comes from the mutual desire for growth. 


40. In dialogue also, the Christian nor- 
mally nourishes in his heart the desire of 
sharing his experience of Christ with his 
brother of another religion (Cf. Acts 26:29; 
ES 46). On the other hand, it is natural 
that another believer would similarly desire 


to share his faith. 
(See p.25) 
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CHRISTIANS AND MUSLIMS TOGETHER IN EUROPE 


The document that follows comes from the Consul- 
tation on "Witness to God in Secular Europe" of 
the Conference of European Churches, which took 
place in St. Pélten, Austria, from 5th to 10th 
March 1984. The paper was received by the Joint 
Meeting of Presidium and Advisory Committee on 
5th May, 1984, and recommended to the CEC member 
churches for appropriate action. The Joint 
Meeting underlines the necessity,in any meeting 
with Muslims, of introducing the full truth of 
Christian belief. Questions that create 
tensions and conflicts require special attention. 


Preamble 


Invited by the Conference of European 
Churches (CEC) we met, eighty-four Christians 
and four Muslims, at St. Polten in Austria from 
5th to 10th March, 1984. Before us was the 
topic "Witness to God in a Secular Europe". 

We were together in a spirit of frankness and 
openmindedness, of mutual respect and common 
concern. 


We represented churches from about twenty 
different European countries reaching from 
Portugal to Romania and from Finland to Greece. 
Some feel themselves to be a minority church in 
a once Muslim environment, whilst other churches 
in West Europe respond in different ways to the 
recent presence of Muslims who are a minority in 
their midst. 


This second consultation of the CEC on 
Islam and Christian-Muslim relations had set 
itself the task of continuing the work on the 
theological agenda of a first conference held 
in February 1978 in Salzburg. In the meantime 
both practical activities and theological reflec- 
tions have been carried on in many ways and on 
many levels. On the CEC Consultative Committee 
on Islam in Europe,which prepared our consulta- 
tion,churches from all over Europe are represented. 


At noon every day we gathered in ecumenical 
services of worship reflecting the riches of our 
different Christian traditions. In the morning 
we were led into meditation by a Muslim contem- 
plating on Biblical and a Christian on Qur'anic 
texts. These studies took the theme of God's 
being light and guide of all humankind. Such 
was the feeling of community that on the second 
day it was suggested that we should worship 
together. This, however, did not prove to be 
possible. Nevertheless, Christians and Muslims 
oa willing to stand together in the presence 
of God. 


We want to share the issues we discussed 
during our consultation with our neighbours,: be 
me Christians or Muslims, and in particular 
with the member churches of the Conference of 
European Churches. We hope that the churches 


will put the concerns of this consultation on their 
agenda for reflection and action. 


Absence of God 


We live at a time when "common sense" is the 
criterion by which modern men and women form their 
views of life. "Common sense" tells us that the 
existence of God cannot be proved. 


God plays no part in the consciousness of 
most people for whom the meaning and purpose of 
life is expressed in enjoyment, in possessions 
and in social, political and economic power struc- 
tures. These power structures are often manipu- 
lated at the cost of the weak in society, young 
people, the poor, handicapped, ethnic minorities etc. 


For many life has no spiritual dimension. 
Others, in particular young people, are sensitive 
to the lack of spirituality and seek ultimate 
meaning for their lives. 


How do we speak of our faith in a seemingly 
God-less world? 


Affirming God 


There comes another challenge to the churches 
in Europe, that of the presence of Islam in our 
midst. The challenge is not that of the faith 
alone but the manner in which we respond to 
Muslims, their beliefs, their ways of life and 
their participation in our society. 


Christians will need to reaffirm their faith 
in God who revealed himself in the crucified and 
risen Jesus Christ, not in a triumphalist way, but 
in being vulnerable and open to risk. Just as we 
perceive Christ on the cross totally stripped of 
all human resources, so we too must be prepared 
to follow that example. 


We would humbly call upon churches and 
Christians in Europe to allow Jesus Christ to 
permeate all of their attitude and life-style. 
In this way we will more truly demonstrate the 
Gospel to our Muslim neighbours by being Good 
Friday people,as-one of the Muslim participants 
put it. 


There are Muslims who may find that they 
share our insights because the experience of pain 
is common to every human being whatever his or 
her religion. Yet the frequent affirmations by 
the Muslims of God's presence in all of life 
challenge our materialism and forgetfulness of 
God. So we will be glad for the witness to the 
Transcendent God given by Muslims in our midst. 
It may help us to examine whether our faith is 
really centred upon the one and only God. 


Pe te 


Being true to oneself 


The Christian needs to express his or her 
deepest feeling with conviction and must expect 
that the Muslim will do the same. Therefore 
there can be no "watering down" of either message. 
This means that no one need fear the consequences 
of sharing his or her faith, nor the search for 
it, nor its expression. 


In the past there has been a tendency to 
emphasize the differences between Christian and 
Muslim traditions. On closer scrutiny, however, 
these differences seem to have been intensified 
more by economic and political competition than 
by theological concerns. Today Christians and 
Muslims without denying their own distinctive- 
ness are discovering a greater unity of concern 
in the context of an increasingly secular world. 


Central questions 


This situation demands deep, careful and 
patient theological reflection and discernment 
in which participants remain loyal to their own 
tradition, yet show respect for the tradition of 
the other. 


For Christians a number of questions must 
arise. Is the Holy Spirit at work in Islam? Can 
a Muslim be saved as a Muslim? Is it God's will 
that every Muslim become a Christian? Is the God 
of the Muslim the same as the God of the Christian? 
Do Christians and Muslims form a community of 
faith under the sovereignty of the will of God? 


We were not able to find clear-cut answers 
to all these questions. They need further study 
in our theological faculties and seminaries. Yet 
some of the results of our discussions may be 
noted: 


Some Christians, for instance, have come to 
recognize that it is God, the Holy Spirit, who - 
beyond the boundaries of the visible church - is 
at work amongst Muslims to bring forth the fruits 
of the Spirit: love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness . . . (Galatians 5:22-23). 
Yet others stressed that glorifying Jesus Christ 
is one of the most important functions of the 
Holy Spirit. 


As Christians we believe that although all 
humankind has sinned and fallen short of the 
glory of God, he offers salvation to all who 
accept it on the basis of Christ's redemptive 
work. At the same time no Christian dares usurp 
God's prerogative to decide the ultimate destiny 
of any of his creatures. 


"Allah" has always been the term used for 
"God", the Father of Jesus Christ, by most Arabic- 
speaking Christians. To assert that Christians 
and Muslims worship different gods is to suggest 
either polytheism or idolatry. There can be only 
one God although people may have different con- 
cepts of him. It is the Christian's responsibility 


to share with Muslims his or her belief about God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. At the same time it 
is his or her responsibility to seek to understand 
the Muslim's belief about God. 


Christians respect the prophetic tradition 
of the Old Testament. It calls people to repen- 
tance in the service of the one God. It is unjust 
to dismiss Muhammad out of hand as a false prophet. 
Christians may recognize Muhammad as part of the 
same prophetic tradition and in the past some have 
done so. We must nevertheless ensure that our 
Muslim friends understand the subtle differences 
between the two perspectives, for Christians con- 
fess that the Word became flesh and dwelled among 
us (John 1:14). 


Questions of peace and social justice 


Confronted by the depersonalisation of 
society the alienation caused by an increasing 
mobility of people and a fast-expanding techno- 
logy, believers of both faiths have to find a 
means of expression relevant to today. There 
are many, especially among the young generation, 
who are searching for guidance and meaning in 
life. We are aware that there is criticism of 
the institutions of Church and State and a search 
for new forms of community. 


Crucial questions are put to society such 
as: How can we preserve our environment for future 
generations? How can we work for peace in a 
Europe full of weapons of destruction? How can 
we avoid that those being in political, cultural 
and economic power discriminate and exploit the 
weak in society? 


Muslims, where they live as recently arrived 
minorities, encounter many problems common to all 
migrants; but as Muslims they also envisage speci- 
fic ones. We can only hope to help solving some 
of these problems by cooperating with persons and 
groups outside the churches, primarily, of course, 
with our Muslim neighbours themselves. Wherever 
we feel that decision and policy makers fail in 
respect and justice to Muslims, we have an obvious 
task to make use of all available resources in 
order to rectify what we perceive as injustices. 
In particular such problems relate to young Mus- 
lims of the second and third generation who often 
suffer from a basic lack of identity and do not 
have adequate chances of education and social 
participation. 


The Bible and the Qur'an emphasize the rights 
of human beings to live in peace and to experi- 
ence justice. The life and preaching of Jesus 
Christ proclaims the intervention of God on 
behalf of the needy and the oppressed. In ques- 
tions such as those raised we see the main chal- 
lenge of our times to all people including both 
Christians and Muslims. 


Partners in stewardship 


The cali to peace and justice is for human 


beings to enter into a right relationship with 

God which enables us to stand in a right relation- 
ship with one another. The cross of Christ has 
freed us to be open to all fellow human beings. 

In our lives we should make apparent our belief 
that life is God's gift to us. Thus no one has 
the right to take another's life, injure or be 
disrespectful to another person, nor to sustain 
injustices in the societies where we live. 


Christians and Muslims stand 
together, partners in stewardship of God's crea- 
tion. To us that means the physical and human 
environment of Europe where we intend to live 
together in peace. We welcome the presence of 
Muslim believers in our midst which may lead us 
to common action so that - by his grace - we may 
be good stewards of all that has been entrusted 
to us. 


As believers 


Proposal for a prayer 


During our meeting we have been deeply aware 
of the theological and political tensions amongst 
Christians as well as between Christians and 
Muslims in Europe. But we have also realized 
sources of unity. Some of the participants summing 
up Our experiences proposed the following prayer: 


+ + + + + + + + 


(Contd from p.22) 


B) Dialogue for the building of God's reign 
Persons in dialogue collaborate in God's plan 


41. God never ceases to reconcile persons 
to Himself by the work of His Spirit. The 
church relies on the promise made by Christ 
that the Spirit will guide it in history 
towards the fullness of truth (John 16:13). 
For this reason it goes out to meet indivi- 
duals, peoples, and their cultures, aware 
that in every human community are found the 
seeds of goodness and truth, and conscious 
that God has a loving plan for every nation 
(Acts 17:26-27). The church therefore 
wants to work together with all in order to 
fulfil this plan and by doing so recognizes 
the value of the infinite and varied wisdom 
of God and contributes to the evangelization 
of cultures (Cf. ES 18-20). 


for the promotion of universal peace 


42. "We also turn our thoughts to all who 
acknowledge God and who preserve in their 
traditions precious elements of religion 
and humanity. We want open dialogue to 
compel us all to receive the inspirations 
of the Spirit faithfully and to measure up 
to them energetically. The desire for such 
dialogue, conducted with appropriate discre- 
tion and leading to truth by way of love 
alone, excludes nobody. We include in this 
those who respect high-minded human values 
without recognizing who the author of those 
values is, as well as those who oppose the 
Church and persecute it in various ways. 
Since God the Father is the origin and pur- 
pose of all mankind, we are all called to 


. Sh ~ 


"Lord, as divided Christians we confess to you 
you that we cannot yet give witness to you 

in unity. We are deeply aware and are con- 
cerned that divisions still persist between 
us and our Muslim neighbours. All our human 
efforts to overcome these divisions, to 
create understanding and to build bridges 

are of no avail if your Holy Spirit is not 

at work. 


You are the Lord God Almighty who leads us 
through our days of work, disappointments, 
sufferings and joys, yet providing us with 
the promise of the everlasting hope to be 
in your company. Let us therefore walk 
through the days of the week and the days 
of rest with your Holy Spirit, so that the 
end of the road for us will not be darkness, 
but light, justice, love and peace in your 
communion." 


Copies of this statement are available upon 
request from the Conference of European Churches 
General Secretariat, 150 route de Ferney, 
CH-1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. 


+ + + + + + 


be brothers and sisters. Therefore, if we 
have been summoned to the same destiny, 
which is both human and divine, we can and 
should work together without violence and 
deceit, in order to build up in the world 
in genuine peace" (GS 92; cf. also, the 
messages of Popes Paul VI and John Paul II 
for the World Day of Peace). 


in_ hope 


43. Dialogue thus becomes a source of hope 
- and a factor of communion in mutual trans- 

formation. It is the Holy Spirit who 

directs the carrying out of God's design 

in the history of individuals and all huma- 

nity until the time when God's children 

who are dispersed by sin will be reunited 

as one (Cf. John 11:52). 


in conformity with the patience of God. 


44, God alone knows those days, He to whom 
nothing is impossible, he whose mysterious 
and silent Spirit opens the paths of dia- 
logue to individuals and peoples in order 
to overcome racial, social and religious 
differences and to bring about mutual 
enrichment. We live therefore in the age 
of the patience of God for the church and 
every Christian community, for no one can 
oblige God to act more quickly than He has 
chosen to do. 


However, before the new humanity of the 

2lst century, the church should radiate a 

Christianity open to awaiting in patience 

the maturation of the seeds sown in tears 

and in trust (Cf. James 5:7-8; Mark 4:26-30). 
+ + + 


+ + 
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MUSLIMS AND CHRISTIANS ON THE ROAD TOGETHER 


A group of Christians from Jerusalem and the West Bank, meeting in the framework of the "Justice and Peace" 
Commission of the Roman Catholic Church, has been reflecting for some time on the meaning and the implica- 
tions of their presence in this part of the world, in the light of history and in the face of the present 
situation. They would now wish to share their vision and their hopes with those feel themselves addressed 
by the same questions. Ina first stage, these reflections are mainly concentrated on the relations between 
Muslims and Christians. This is of course only one aspect of the whole situation. But it is impossible to 
Say everything at the same time. If these pages are concerned directly with the co-existence and collabora- 
tion between Christians and Muslims, they do not exclude anyone; a true dialogue is never against anybody. 


The call to brotherhood in pluralism is open to all. 


MUSLIMS AND CHRISTIANS ON THE ROAD TOGETHER 


In the Arab world Christians and Muslims 
have shared a long history together: the same 
language, culture, national feeling, have 
united them at a level that transcends the 
differences of forms and beliefs by which they 
devote themselves to the service of one God, for 
the good of their brothers and sisters. A single 
cultural entity has been produced by this com- 
mon march through history, and it has contributed 
to an interaction between both sides in their 
formation over the passage of centuries. 


This is the fact which constitutes the 
starting point of our march; this is the common 
entity which calls us continually, as Muslims 
and Christians, to ask one another whether we 
cannot exchange ideas in view of a more concer- 
ted action. 


In its recent history the Palestinian 
people has become more conscious of its identity 
and has forged its unity by passing through many 
trials. All the Palestinians, both Muslims and 
Christians, have suffered together and are still 
suffering together; they have fought together, 
and they are still fighting together. Together 
they look toward the future with confidence and 
hope. How do we envision the construction of a 
common future? Palestine has always been a 
crucible of cultures, the site of coexistence 
among the monotheistic religions. Above all 
else, Palestine has been a land of welcome. 
However, the hospitable Palestinian people have 
been evicted into the roads, have lost their 
homes, their lands, which were once open to 
every passing guest. This is why Palestine 
truly constitutes such a challenge and an appeal 
to us. A challenge, for how is it possible to 
live together in harmony, despite the differences? 
An appeal: for are we really capable of living a 
religious pluralism and preserving the human 
values proper to each community in their univer- 
sal richness, in order to integrate that plural- 
ism and those values into the construction of a 
new society? 


Perhaps this challenge and appeal find in 
Jerusalem their clearest and most vital represen- 
tation, for it is there that the Dome of the 
Rock and the Church of the Resurrection constitute 
' two poles of attraction which continually remind 
us of the transcendent value of the human person 
and the human community as a whole. As Christian 
and Muslim Palestinians, rooted in this reality, 


do we not have a common and irreplaceable message 
to deliver to the whole region in which we live, 
and to the entire world? 


A group of Christians in Jerusalem has 
picked up this challenge, has become attentive 
to the appeal, and wishes to propose its reflec- 
tions. For several years this group, which is 
part of the Justice and Peace Commission, has 
been debating these questions, and it would now 
wish to share its vision with all those who also 
feel themselves troubled by these questions, and 
who are disposed to work together towards fuller 
answers and more solid realizations. 


A COMMON HISTORY FOR A FUTURE OF GREATER SOLIDARITY 


The long centuries in which Christians and 
Muslims have lived together in the Arab Middle 
East, and in particular in Palestine, are part 
of their history, their cultural heritage, and 
their national consciousness. This common his- 
tory, one must admit, has had its ups and downs. 
It is instructive to note that the epochs of the 
highest cultural flowering, of the greatest 
creativity and vitality, were equally marked by 
a high quality of coexistence and cooperation 
among the diverse communities and religions. The 
most famous example is the intense and fecond 
cooperation between Christian and Muslim scholars 
in the times of the Ummayad and Abbassid caliphs. 
The same was true in the 19th century, at the time 
of the Arab Renaissance, when Christians and 
Muslims worked together for the renewal of litera- 
ture and for the development of the national move- 
ment in the Arab world. On the contrary, the 
least glorious moments in this common history - 
those characterized by cultural decline and iso- 
lation - were generally accompanied by the break- 
down of the social equilibrium and harmony that 
existed in relations between the two communities. 
As a result, the consequences could only be dis- 
trust, reciprocal hostility, and the will to 
dominate. It should also be recalled that out- 
side interferences sometimes poisoned the situ- 
ation even more. 


This common history has greatly contributed 
to modelling the personality that is proper to 
the Arabs of the Middle East, both Christians as 
well as Muslims. On the one hand, it has been 
by daily contact with believing Muslims that the 
Arab Christians have acquired those characteris- 
tics and their specific way of living and 


expressing their faith. These characteristics 
distinguish them from other Christians, who live 
out their evangelical commitment within other 
civilizations and cultural contexts throughout 
the world. Thus they have better grasped their 
identity as Arab Christians, and they have also 
become more conscious of their vocation and 
mission. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that these centuries of common history 
have given to Islam in the Middle East a special 
expression unique among the different expressions 
of Islam around the world. 


It is in light of this centuries-long 
experience that we, as Palestinian Christians 
and Muslims, are called upon better to discern 
factors of our present situation so that we can 
more confidently face our future. We are con- 
vinced that the vital forces which unite us are 
capable of helping us to overcome the obstacles; 
we are strengthened by taking courage from our 
faith, so that we can make a coherent develop- 
ment of our future that is really worthy of the 
Arab personality and community. 


A NEW PERCEPTION OF THINGS, FOR A MORE 
DECISIVE COMMITMENT 


History is not neutral; its psychological 
and social factors, its political and economic 
aspects, its religous presuppositions, do not 
leave us indifferent. History continues to 
condition our judgments and our behaviour. In 
the course of ages, a complex package of unre- 
flected spontaneous attitudes, of fixed ideas, 
of tenacious prejudices,has taken root in our 
most intimate selves, as Christians and Muslims. 
Neither of us should think that he is above 
reproach, neither of us should believe he is 
better than the other, for we both repeat all 
too easily the stereotyped slogans that we have 
received about one another, the "sides taken" 
in all kinds of ways. Often they are vague, 
simplistic notions, generally negative, either 
in the social and cultural sphere, or in the 
areas of religion and morality. It is clear 
that this set of attitudes inevitably nourishes 
in both of us the blind fanaticism which is 
really a falsified image of true religious 
faith. i 


Such reciprocal and negative reactions 
are transmitted from generation to generation, 
without our taking the trouble to analyse them 
nor to verify them. They influence our atti- 
tudes and the perception that we have of one 
another, without our being conscious of the 
secret and blind mechanisms which guide them. 
These mechanisms often aim at tranquillizing 
our consciences, at peace in our own isolation 
and self-satisfied in our reflection of the 
other. That is why they lead us to distrust 
one another, to avoid looking squarely at one 
another, and to consider one another as a 
threat. Thus we are brought to interpret 
words and gestures in a negative way, and to 
remember only those historical events which 
burden and shame the others: discriminations, 
crusades, persecutions, etc. 


No ene is about to ignore the difficulties 
of the past. To try to pretend they are not there 
would be to play the ostrich, hiding one's head in 
the sand; this would only lead to perpetuating 
the old situation of hypocrisy and lies. But 
these difficulties should not set themselves up 
as insurmountable barriers, to obstruct every 
meeting and agreement. In order to eliminate 
them progressively, we need a new perception of 
things, a perception freed of traditional preju- 
dices; but we also need a courageous willingness 
to be more decisive. This attitude can take us 
very far, even to the very origins of our perso- 
nal and communal existence. It is good to become 
conscious of the different mechanisms which regu- 
late our reactions and relations, for we must 
carefully bring them to the light and recognize 
them honestly and squarely. These mechanisms 
arise from social classes, political parties, 
generation gaps, denominationalism, clericalism, 
or secularism. By patient conscientization it 
will be possible to heal our wounded memories, 
to surmount these obstacles so that we can 
develop beyond our inherited and instinctive 
reactions. 


As Palestinian Muslims and Christians, we 
are called to be courageous and sincere enough 
to respond to the demands of the present, and 
especially to the imperatives of the future. It 
takes courage to be sincere, but this courage 
is liberating. The painful experiences of these 
last years have already united us in a community 
of suffering and resistance. It is the effective 
commitment of today which will fashion the coexis- 
tence and cooperation of tomorrow. As Palestinians 
we have suffered cruelly from expulsion, and we 
have known the humiliation of being rejected, 
because we were demanding our right to be diffe- 
rent and our right to be ourselves. This is why 
we have such a concrete knowledge of the evil of 
discrimination and exclusivism, which in their 
turn lead us to put such a high value on the 
richness of living together pluralistically, in 
so far as this is an essential contribution to 
building a modern world that is more just and 
more fraternal. Together we want to commit our- 
selves to the service of those who are the least 
protected, to those who are without rights and 
without a voice; we want to found our future 
society on the recognition of all and in the 
service of all. 


The future belongs to those who have the 
courage to break out of the unreflected mechanism 
which regulates our attitudes and reactions - to 
those who have the courage to grow out of their 
small mindedness, and to accept others as diffe- 
rent from themselves. It is at this level that 
we discover that men are enemies only of those 
whom they do not really understand, that the 
others - in their very differences - complete us 
and enrich us. 


FAITH LIBERATES AND STRENGTHENS 
As Christian and Muslim Palestinians we are 


a single people. But at the same time we are also 
believers. Our faith is never absent from our 
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commitment. Certainly, the origin of our diffe- 
rences and oppositions is also found in a certain 
conception of religion, or, to put it more exactly, 
in a mistaken idea of religion. More than once 
in history, it is religion that has been invoked 
abusively to justify harrassments, persecutions, 
and wars of all kinds. In the name of religion 
we sometimes scorn others, we judge them as our 
inferiors, we refuse them their basic rights. 

But we are convinced that that is certainly not 
the true religion which God has willed and plan- 
ned for us. 


On the contrary, we know that a true and 
living faith is liberating; it gives us a more 
open perception or persons and realities, as 
well as a new confidence in the future. This is 
why faith makes us capable of opening the ques- 
tion of our relations with one another as 
Christians and Muslims, without complexes - for 
the truth liberates. 


Faith makes us capable of realism, without 
overlooking the difficulties. Faith gives us 
hope, for coexistence and cooperation are pos- 
sible, since they are a response to the plan of 
God and to the expectations of men and women. 


It is clear that such a positive and confi- 
dent approach requires of all believers a veri- 
table conversion, an inner purification, a 
patient education, and a conscious effort to 
know the other and his faith better, in order 
to recognize him and to love him. We believe 
that both Islam and Christianity possess the 
resources required to inspire their believers 
to discover new attitudes and to open new ways 
of advancing, remaining at the same time faith- 
ful to one's own faith. 


For Islam as well as for Christianity, the 
human person has a unique and irreplaceable 
value, having his origin in God and his existence 
guaranteed by God. Mankind has been created and 
delegated by God to work and to develop the earth; 
it has been called to open its heart to the word 
of God and to believe in his all-powerful mercy 
towards all peoples and persons. Mankind is 
destined to a life without end, which physical 
death can never destroy. Are not such principles 
capable of inspiring believing Christians and 
Muslims to defend the freedom, the dignity, and 
the rights of the human person, who finds him- 
self in the heart of all the conflicts? He is 
also the criterion allowing us to judge of the 
justice of the events and their causes. 


For thirteen centuries, it is history that 
has united us as Christian and Muslim Arabs in the 
same language, the same culture, and the same 
destiny. This is not without significance. 

Since for us, as believers, God is the Lord of 
history, we also believe that this community in 
which we live together is part of God's will for 
us. As Arab Christians, who consider ourselves 
both Arabs and Christians, it is by no mere 
historical accident that we are such, but it is 


by God's grace and will - the will of his love, 
accepted with joy. It is precisely here that 
God has placed us. Our Arabism and our relations 
with Islam are an integral part of our Christian 
personality, of our vocation and our mission, 
which we are called upon to live out personally, 
as well as within the community of the Church. 
Our churches are called to commit themselves 
effectively, by word and deed, by prayer and 
sacrifice, to the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
This new creation is envisioned in Scripture as 
a community in which each people will have its 
place, bringing its own honour and glory to the 
joyous communion of all. 


Thus our faith gives us a firmer foundation 
from which all of us can find a deeper meaning 
to our coexistence and cooperation. In a world 
which suffers from discrimination, racism, 
injustice, violence, war and oppression, people 
are searching for any ray of hope. Together, 
as Christians and Muslims, we are called to 
offer them the possibility of a true hope. In 
the past, religions were too often a factor of 
division and confrontation. Today they are 
called upon to work together to construct peace 
and unity. And they are capable of this, in so 
far as they are faithful to themselves and to God. 


EVERYTHING BECOMES POSSIBLE 


These few reflections cannot be said and 
do not intend to be complete. We should like 
them to be an invitation to others to search 
with us for new ways of advancing together, to 
adopt a new perception of things, to create a 
new mentality. Then everything becomes possible. 
This invitation is addressed to all, in the hope 
that it will solicit reflections and exchanges 
with others. 


In effect these reflections are inspired by 
a spirit of dialogue. And a true dialogue is 
never against anybody, nor does it exclude any- 
one. If these pages are concerned directly with 
the dialogue between Palestinian Muslims and 
Christians, we want to stress that this dialogue 
is open to all, no matter what their religion 
or conviction may be. We are thinking especially 
of those among us who are using all their intel- 
ligence and their energies to transform society 
on the basis of purely secularist and materialist 
criticisms and viewpoints. We also have need of 
their presence and their cooperation. Together 
we find ourselves face to face with the Jews, 
both believers and non-believers, whose most 
authentic tradition calls for the respect of 
persons and the acceptance of those who are 
different. 


We have had a uniquely Palestinian experi- 
ence of suffering through injustice, expulsion, 
the loss of identity, the temptation to violence. 
But this has taught us, in a painful way, the 
inestimable value of brotherhood in pluralism, 
as it has taught us the cruelty of living in the 
absence of such brotherhood. As a result, is 


(See next page) 
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RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL AND WITH PEOPLE OF OTHER FAITHS 


The following statement is an excerpt from a longer 
the 1984 General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Since October, 1982, representatives of the 
Church of Scotland and the of the Jewish Community 
in Scotland have been engaged in Consultations 
initiated by a Deliverance of the General Assembly 
which evoked a positive response from the Chief 
Rabbi. Conducted from the beginning in an atmo- 5) 
sphere of cordiality, the series of meetings has 
contributed significantly to a deepening of 
understanding and a growth of mutual respect. 
The participants have discussed a wide range of 
issues affecting the relationships between Jews 
and Christians today. While differences have 6) 
been frankly acknowledged, there has been an 
increasing awareness of common values derived 
from a shared reverence for the One God who has 
revealed Himself in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Accordingly, those who have taken part in the 
Consultations wish to address this COMMON 
STATEMENT to their respective communities: 


1) Believing in God the Creator of all things, 
we rejoice together in all His gifts and | 
His continuing covenant of love and mercy 
with His world. 
2) Acknowledging that God has made all people 
in His own image, we affirm our concern for 
human rights and our opposition to all forms 
of racism. 
3) As a group of Christians and Jews, we have 8) 
paid particular attention to the evil of 
antisemitism which in its extreme form 
resulted in the Holocaust in which six 
million Jews died in Europe. We are agreed 
that antisemitism must be combated in all 
its manifestations. Those of us who are 9) 
Christians recognise our need to acknowledge 
the Church's guilt through many centuries 
of fostering anti-Jewish attitudes and to 
seek the forgiveness of God and of our 
Jewish brothers and sisters. 
4) Our studies have made us more aware of 
situations throughout the world in which 
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it not precisely our vocation to be more open to 
the needs of the world today, and to be ready to 
bring our own irreplaceable contribution to the 
construction of a human society that is more just 
and more fraternal? 


At this point our reflection joins that of 
the unique and universal vocation of Jerusalem, 
a city of mutual presence to one another, a city 
of dialogue between man and God, and between man 
and man. Jerusalem has too often been the object 
of confrontations, of violence and fanaticism. 
Nevertheless, it remains a place where all men 
come to search for some ray of hope, because of 
the profound significance it embodies. Fraternal 
harmony lived out in plurality is the special 
witness that our beloved Holy City is called upon 
to propose to the world. Our ability to advance 
together here in Jerusalem and in the Holy Land 
might well be the starting point of a common 
progress that will bring about a stirring of 
all mankind. 
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report by the Board of World Mission and Unity to 


religious liberty is denied. We call on 

our two communities to join in common action 
in support of those who are deprived of the 
right to worship and to practise their 
religion in freedom. 

We have also become aware of the enduring 
centrality of Zion in Jewish liturgy and 
theology throughout the ages and of how 

Zion is seen as an expression of the fulfil- 
ment of Biblical prophecy, a home for the 
dispersed, and a spiritual centre. 

We remind both communities of the emphasis 
laid by the Prophets on God's call for 
righteousness and justice, mercy and peace 
among all peoples. In our present society 
the need for compassion towards the disad- 
vantaged and the stranger within the gates 
is imperative. We would encourage our 
communities to seek further opportunities 

of cooperating in efforts to promote the 
welfare of all. 

Living as we do by hope in the promises of 
God, we look to the day when His peace will 
be manifested among the nations. Meanwhile 
we urge our communities to re-commit them- 
selves to the advancement of world peace 

and the promotion of reconciliation and 
understanding. 

In face of the prevailing materialism of our 
age, we join in re-asserting the importance 
of spiritual values. In particular, we call 
on our communities to explore together the 
social implications of our common reverence 
for human life as the creation of God. 

Our consultations have shown us the value 
of regular contact between representatives 
of our two communities. We therefore propose 
that a continuing framework of liaison should 
be established to maintain relationships and 
to facilitate cooperation in matters of 
mutual concern. 


In Memory of 


PROFESSOR URIEL TAL 
23 December 1929 - 6 June 1584 


Good friend and faithful colleague 
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THE NAIROBI DECLARATION OF WCRP IV 


The World Conference on Religion and Peace (WCRP) held its Fourth Assembly in Nairobi, Kenya, in 


August/September this year. 
Princeton (1979). 


The earlier assemblies were held in Kyoto (1970), Louvain (1974), and 
The six hundred persons from over sixty countries, who gathered around the theme 


"Religions for Human Dignity and World Peace",came from all the major religious traditions of the 
world and from all cultures and represent an important voice for human dignity and peace. The 
declaration of this multi-faith meeting is given below and shows some of the challenges that the 


religious communities have to face together today. 


In Nairobi in 1984, we of the World Confer- 
ence on Religion and Peace have met in our Fourth 
World Assembly. We have come, nearly six hundred 
of us, from sixty countries and from most of the 
world's religious traditions - Buddhist, Christian, 
Confucian, Hindu, Jain, Jewish, Muslim, Shinto, 
Sikh, Zoroastrian, the traditional cultures of Africa 
North America, and others. From our diversity 
of cultures and traditions, we have come to 
address a theme of urgent common concern: 

Religions for Human Dignity and World Peace. 

We address these goals of human dignity and 
world peace together, for they are inextricably 
linked and must be pursued together. 


Qur previous Assemblies in Kyoto in 1970, 
Louvain in 1974 and Princeton in 1979 have been 
milestones in the growth and work of WCRP as we 
strive for peace, united by a spirit of coopera- 
tion. In Nairobi in 1984, we find ourselves at 
a major turning point. 


In the five years since we last met, the 
world has seen little progress in either the 
cherishing of human dignity or the movement 
toward world peace. While the nuclear arms 
race has continued to escalate in its staggering 
expenditures, in its rhetoric, and in its incal- 
culable danger, the massive human needs of 
poverty, hunger, unemployment, and lack of edu- 
cation have been grossly neglected. Militariza- 
tion of societies, trade in arms, recourse to 
violence, religious and ideological intolerance, 
and assaults on human rights continue. 

The structures of economic and political oppres- 
sion which perpetuate the privilege of a few at 
the expense of the masses are still firmly in 
place. 


We are encouraged, however, by the widening 
awareness and public consciousness of the dan- 
gers and costs of our present world situation, 
and by the world-wide growth of grassroots move- 
ments expressing the determination of people 
everywhere for change. It is time for new 
strategies and priorities for peace-making, and 
for renewed commitment to our work. 


We have met in Nairobi as men and women 
rooted in our own religious traditions, and 
linked to one another in vision and action. 

We acknowledge the painful fact that religion 
too often has been misused in areas of strife 
and conflict to intensify division and polari- 
zation. Religious people have too often failed 


to take the lead in speaking to the most important 
ethical and moral issues of our day and, more 
importantly, in taking practical steps toward 
change. In meeting together, we have not turned 
from self-criticism or from very difficult dis- 
cussions of sensitive issues. And yet our affir- 
mation is one of hope. 


The Nairobi Assembly has changed us. The new 
participation of over 100 youth delegates has 
given us the vitality and vision of a new genera- 
tion, eager to join hands in concrete inter- 
religious projects for peace. The strong and 
energetic contribution of over a hundred and 
fifty women has made clear the necessity of 
women's equal partnership, not only in family 
life, but in the leadership of religious commu- 
nities and social and political institutions. 
Over half of us here are participants from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, who have called the 
WCRP to a deeper understanding of our global 
interrelatedness in working for peace. 


Through our struggle, we have been able to 
build trust. We have shared in worship and medita- 
tion. We have discovered once again that our diffe- 
rences of culture and religion, far from being a 
threat to one another, are a treasure. Our multi- 
plicity is a source of strength. We bear the testi- 
mony of experience that world community is possible. 
From our diversity of traditions, we are united in 
faith and hope, and in our common pursuit of human 
dignity and world peace. 


THE CONTEXT OF AFRICA 


Africa has not only been the place of this 
Assembly; Africa and the concerns of its peoples 
have shaped the very context and perspective of 
our discussions. The African traditional cul- 
tures have a strong spirit of community and 
family, and a vibrant sense of the wholeness of 
life. Many religious traditions now live together 
in the continent of Africa - the traditional 
religions, along with Christianity, Islam, Hindu- 
ism, Jainism, Sikhism and Judaism. The many religi- 
ous communities of Nairobi have welcomed us and 
given us a sense of the riches and challenges of 
living together in the pluralistic society of Kenya. 


The peoples of Africa have also experienced 
sharply the very issues we have addressed in our 
Assembly and have helped us all to see these 
issues more clearly. The affront to human dignity 
of the apartheid regime in South Africa calls us 


to repudiate separation and division and to seek 
the community of all races. The cry of human 
needs in drought and famine, the growing milita- 
rism of African governments, the increasing 

arms trade in Africa, the instances of political 
intolerance, the penetration of East-West rivalry 
into African political affairs - all call us to 
a wide understanding of the dynamics of global 
insecurity and the effect of global political 
and economic structures on the emerging African 
states. 


The new WCRP/Africa is beginning to articu- 
late the common values religious people bring to 
the creation of a just society. It stresses the 
need for active engagement in struggles for 
change and is committed to the realization of a 
new Africa. hi 


RECONCILIATION IN REGIONAL CONFLICT 


We are convinced that a major new priority 
of WCRP must be to address ourselves to areas of 
chronic regional tension and conflict - in 
Southern Africa, the Middle East, South and 
South-east Asia, Central America, and Europe. 
Since World War II, over one hundred and fifty 
wars, most of them in the Third World, have 
claimed at least ten million lives. Regional 
conflicts become swiftly polarized by East and 
West, and raise the level of instability and 
insecurity in the entire world. 


The roots of these conflicts vary and are 
complex. But wherever such conflict takes on 
the language and symbolism of our religious 
traditions, pitting one against the other, it 
must be the business of WCRP to be involved, 
both regionally and with WCRP/International 
support. 


We commit ourselves, as religious men and 
women, to undertaking the work of reconciliation 
and peace-making. We must deal with the issues 
of religious discord where they arise. We must 
deal with the economic and political struggles 
which take on religious rhetoric for narrow or 
chauvinistic purposes. We must take action as 
a multi-religious body committed to peace, in 
the very areas where religion and peace seem to 
be in opposition. 


DISARMAMENT 


Disarmament has long been a priority for 
the work of WCRP, and the urgent necessity of 
working for disarmament today is undiminished. 
With one voice, from our various traditions of 
faith, we insist that nuclear weapons, and all 
weapons of mass and indiscriminate destruction, 
are immoral and criminal, and that the stock- 
piling of such weapons with intent or threat to 


use them, erodes the very foundation of moral 
civilization. 


We join with scientists, physicians, educa- 
tors, and statesmen who have taken an active role 
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in opposing the arms race. We pledge our 
determined commitment to disarmament as we con- 
tinue our work as a Non-governmental Organiza- 

tion at the United Nations, and as we work to 
influence our religious communities and our nations. 


Specifically, we call for an immediate freeze 
on all further nuclear weapons research, produc- 
tion and deployment; the strengthening of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty; a Comprehensive 
Test-ban Treaty; and a No First Use commitment 
on the part of nuclear nations as essential 
initial steps towards the dismantling of all 
nuclear arsenals. 


Conventional weapons are also instruments 
of death and oppression. Halting the spread of 
militarization and the commercial exploitation 
of developing countries by trade in arms, leading 
to military and political dependency, is a crucial 
part of our commitment to disarmament. 


It is a sign of our hope for the future that 
the youth of this Assembly have called for the 
establishment of ministries and departments of 
peace to work for the global security that minis- 
tries and departments of defence have been unable 
to realize. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Delegates from Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have given us all a new perspective on 
the arms race, as seen through the eyes of the 
poor. For the poor, survival is not primarily 
a question of the future in a nuclear world, but 
an urgent question of the present in a world 
beset with hunger, drought, and disease. Our 
common commitment to peace is based upon the 
clear interrelationship between disarmament and 
development. 


Disarmament means liberation, not only from 
arsenals of weapons ready for use, but from the 
perpetual fear and insecurity which have accom- 
panied our obsession with the instruments of 
death. Development means liberation from hunger 
and poverty; it means a just sharing of the 
natural and economic resources of the world, and 
the investment of our energies in life, and in 
the future. 


As men and women of religion, we cannot 
tolerate the priorities of a world in which 
there are at least three tons of explosives, 
but not enough food, for every man, woman, and 
child on earth. We pledge ourselves, through 
our religious communities and our governments, 
and through continued WCRP cooperation with the 
U.N., radically to reverse these priorities. 


We have a vision of a world in which the eco- 
nomic and political structures which perpetuate injus- 
tice and poverty are completely changed, and in 
which the armaments necessary to maintain these 
structures of injustice and oppression may be 
turned to ploughshares for the work of peace. 


Seti 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Along with Disarmament and Development, Human 
Rights are an essential part of the total and holis- 
tic peace we seek. We mean not only civil and poli- 
tical rights, but the right to live with all the 
basic economic, social and cultural rights of a 
life of fullness and freedom, including religious 
freedom. We reaffirm our commitment to the U.N. 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and we insist 
that these rights are the very basis and foundation of 
a just and humane society and can never be postponed or 
suspended in the name of national security. 


Our support for human rights must be consis- 
tent. Wherever human rights are trampled upon, 
we must speak out and act. We must resist and 
unmask the selective and tactical use of human 
rights issues by nations, especially the United 
States and the USSR, which raise their voice in 
one instance and ignore violations in another, 
as suits their political ends. 


Our South African delegates - Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian - have all made us sharply aware 
of the suffering and incalculable violence done 
to individuals, families, and whole peoples by 
the racist ideology and theology of apartheid. 
We commit ourselves to work toward changing the 
international political and economic structures 
which support the South African regime. 


In our concern for human rights, we must also 
work regionally and internationally on many other 
affronts to human dignity. Despite efforts being 
made by political leaders and religious people, there 
is deep-seated prejudice resulting in many forms of 
discrimination against scheduled castes and economi- 
cally oppressed and socially stigmatized classes in 
South Asia, against the Burakumin of Japan and against 
the indigenous peoples of the Americas, Australia, the 
Philippines and elsewhere. The world has many millions 
of refugees, with no right to the roots of home, four 
million of them in Africa alone. And there are count- 
less human beings stripped of their human rights 
behind closed doors. They have disappeared; they have 
been imprisoned without trial; they have been victims 
of torture. Wherever, and in whatever way, human rights 
violations occur, it is our concern, internationally 
and interreligiously. 
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We support with conviction and hope the 1981 
U.N. Declaration on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Intolerance and of Discrimination Based on Religion 
or Belief , and we pledge to support its implementation. 


PEACE EDUCATION 


Education for peace is more urgent than 
ever before. As religious men and women, we 
pledge ourselves to stressing and raising to 
public consciousness the foundations of peace- 
making within our own religious traditions, 
through education in temples, churches, mosques, 
synagogues, and homes. This will require our 
commitment to planning, training, and funding 
for peace education programmes. As religious 
people of action, we must deliberately link 
our personal lives and daily choices to our 
wider work as peacemakers. 


In our religious institutions, and in schools, 
colleges and universities, we will encourage new 
initiatives for peace education. Our public and 
community life must include knowledge and dis- 
cussion of the realities of the arms race, the 
conflicts that lead to war, the means and strate- 
gies for non-violent resolution of conflict, and 
the work of the United Nations and UNESCO. 


Essential to peace education is learning 
about and coming to understand those of diffe- 
rent religions, ideologies, and cultures with 
whom we share our communities, our nations and 
our world. In many cases, the opposite of 
conflict and violence is knowledge. Efforts must 
be made so that fear may begin to give way to 
trust. We must strengthen and deepen mutual 
understanding by sustained dialogue, and by 
undertaking common work together. We need 
to understand one another. We need one 
another in order to see and understand our- 
selves more clearly. And we need one another 
in order to undertake together work that will 
require the resources and energies of peoples 
throughout the world. 


The spiritual resources of our religious 
traditions give us strength to dedicate our- 
selves to the task ahead. We are compelled 
to turn the faith and hope that sustains us 
into dynamic action for human dignity and 
world peace. 


+ + = + + + + + ~ 


NOTICE TO READERS 


In order to ensure that our mailing list is accurate, we should be grateful 
if you would check your name and address and let us know if there are any errors 


NAME 


RECS 


Production and mailing costs for Current Dialogue continue to escalate. 
butions towards these annual expenses (SF20; SUS10; £7) would be gratefully received. 
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